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Coals to Newcastle 

This is the month of Winter Sports 
throughout New England, and it is dif- 
ficult to say who get the most pleasure 
from them; those who actually parti- 
cipate in the sports or those who watch 
them. Certain it is that there is still 
another group whose activities go far 
towards making the winter sports month 
here enjoyable—that group which pro- 
vides the transportation, the food, the 
lodging, and the warming hearth fires. 
To them perhaps the snow has always 
been a matter of sport and enjoyment— 
that suddenly seven trainloads of en- 
thusiasts should embark for these hills 
and roll in it seems perfectly natural 
to them. The surprising part of it all, 
they declare, is all the attendant publi- 
city and fuss about it. In their day, 
the local newspaper did not break out 
its seventy two point type when the 
old double runner came squeaking from 
the shed—nor did the town band turn 
out when there was a skating party un- 
der way. 

From one of this group, perhaps, came 
a note enclosed with a subscription to 
Yankee: 


“Gentlemen: 
Enclosed is my check for $2.50. Please 
send Yankee to .. . Free Library for one 


year beginning with the first number. 

We have in our library an historical 
department in which this magazine is 
to be kept for the edification of future 
generations and as an exhibit showing 
the attitude of certain of our summer 
folks toward the natives of New Eng- 
land. 

Your discovery of such people as my 
friend Herb Nichols and such things 
as square dances, etc. and exploiting 
them as curios reminds one of the dis- 
covery by Theodore Roosevelt of the 
Ten Commandments and the discovery 
by the Rotary of the Golden Rule. 

Those of your subscribers who are 
city people should be able to learn much 
from Yankee which, if properly utilized, 
should raise their standard of living and 
enable them to get much more out of 
life, but as to the rest of us you are 
merely carrying coals to Newcastle.” 

In other words, handing Yankee to 
a native New Englander is like handing 
a pair of skiis or a toboggan to our local 
selectman who told us last year that we 






wouldn’t be having such a heavy win- 
ter if that guy Byrd would come back 
from the South Pole and stop messing 
up the weather down there. To him 
the skiis would be just so much wasted 
firewood. 

Well, if all native Yankees felt the 
way our correspondent does, our hopes 
for this enterprise would be dismal in- 
deed. Our intention in the direction of 
“exploitations” is indeed a slight one— 
and our wishes, if any, would be found 
in an opposite direction, unless one 
would consider that the effort on our 
part of standing up for the best in New 
England might be considered exploita- 
tion. Thrift, enterprise, humor, courage, 
individualism, and such things may dis- 
appear in a maze of poor relief and 
wasteful squandering, of distasteful local 
resources ballyhoo, and of gaudy squawk- 
ing habiteers. 

But aside from mere suppositious gen- 
eralities, if New Englanders, and Yan- 
kees in general, are to turn out literature 
worthy of the name, then a medium for 
that literature is perhaps essential to the 
cause—unless of course men talking to 
themselves are to be considered a val- 
uable asset to our community. 

Yankee Rebirth 

As representative then, perhaps, of 
another attitude we quote here 
another letter, one from Thomas W. 
Churchill of Orono, Maine. 

“Along with a literary renascence, a 
magazine like YANKEE can be of in- 
estimable profit. Writers of the previous 
‘rebirths’ in our literature have found 
expression in magazines such as this. It 
is to be hoped that the present fore- 
runners to this new literary period will 
find YANKEE an aid and a means of 
presenting their ideas and stories. A few 
writers who have found in magazines 
a means of offering their stories and 
poems to the public are John Neal, Gren- 
ville Mellen, N. P. Willis, Lydia Child, 
George Lunt, and Catherine Sedgwick, 
all who published prose and poems in 
Samuel G. Goodrich’s The Token, a 
magazine in book-form. Of greater note 
have been Poe who contributed to 
Godey’s Lady’s Book and James Russell 
Lowell who wrote for the North Ameri- 
can Review. Nor would it be fitting to 
neglect to mention the Transcendental- 
ists with their magazines, The Boston 
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Quarterly Review, The Dial, The Pre- 
sent, The Radical, The Harbinger, and 
several others of lesser importance. 

No one, more than I, feels the need 
for a magazine such as the YANKEE, 
but care must be exercised. While I am 
figuratively on the ‘war-path’ let me say 
that dialect stories, as a rule, do not 
endure for any leneth of time. They are 
enjoyed and praised by the age that 
produces them; then they lose their 
efficacy. We have but to note Joel 
Chandler Harris’ Uncle Remus and 
James Russell Lowell’s The Biglow Pa- 
pers and others to see examples of the 
transitory fame of ‘dialect material.’ 

There is in New England a wealth of 
material for a literary revival. We have 
only to read early histories, chronicles, 
and newspapers to find abundant sources 
for novels, essays, and poems. New Eng- 
land, now, for over three hundred years 
has been contributing periodically to the 
history of our country. We have a strong 
tradition behind us, which, with capable 
guidance can be worked into literature 
of note. For a period, from the Civil 
War up to today, we have been in a 
dormant, even decaying, state. This 
quiescent interval of non-production 
should lend a mellowing touch to our 
subsequent literature. 

When our writers take it upon them- 
selves to invade our own historical past, 
from Puritan days, through the rise of 
the democratic man in the 1830’s, into 
our ‘golden age’; then New England 
will awaken to a newer and fuller place 
in the history of literary thought.” 

It is our hope that something great 
will come out of Yankee—that New 
England’s writers, pulling one another 
along as writers do, will start a real lit- 
erary snowball rolling which cannot be 
denied. Anyone, even casually glancing 
at Yankee’s manuscript mail, could not 
deny that the beginnings at least of 
something important are already appar- 
ent. 

Most Significant Editorial of the Month: 

“Professor Felix Frankfurter Defends 
Himself” in the January third issue of 
the Newburyport Daily News, New- 
burvvort, Mass. This editorial concerns 
itself with the ejections of a mind which 
is said to have in many quarters an im- 
portant influence on recent governmental 
legislation. 











































“To the Editor: 


I have scanned with much interest the initial issues of the Yankee magazine and I am very 
glad to join with my brother chief executives of the other states in greeting this new maga- 
zine. I understand this is a New England magazine for New England people, a magazine that 
will be of special interest to the sons and descendents of New Englanders and to their kin 
wherever they may dwell throughout the nation. While it at first appears a somewhat limited 
field, it still is, I assume, as broad as the hopes and aspirations of those who conceived the 
publication of this kind of a magazine. Personally, I think it a happy thought to thus bring 
our New England states to the “table round” and before the fire place as it were to exchange 
memories, recall the achievements of New England men and daughters, follow developments 
in education, industry, invention, recreation, literature, science and arts, and bring the stories 
down to the present day. 


Speaking for the Commonwealth of Massachusetts I feel that it is unnecessary to call at- 
tention to its rich history and traditions. Not merely New England but the nation at large 
has long been impressed with the glory of the old Bay State, years ago titled “‘the Attica of the 
new world.” It has schools, courts of law, industrial establishments, in times of peace and 
times of war, on land and on sea, the record shows her leadership complete. 


If this magazine will but teach the children of the new New England to emmulate the 
deeds and acquire something of the character of those who blazed the trails for us, it will have 
made a very distinct contribution to that new prosperity for which we all in New England 
pray today. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES M. CURLEY, Governor.” 








Owing to the blizzard of January 19th and 20th all roads to the Yankee office in Dublin, N. H. were impassable, thus 
necessitating the telephoning of this message from the post office and thence to the printer. For this reason there may be slight 
unintentional errors in the tezt. 








i. HAVE ALL HEARD the old story of Queen Victoria’s gracious ges- 
ture towards the General who had risen from the ranks; but it bears re- 
peating for the benefit of those whose memories are unretentive. 

He was her guest at dinner. And when the finger-bowls were placed upon 
the tables, before the dessert was served, he looked at them in bewilderment 
for a moment, and then lifted the one that had been put in front of him and 
drank from it, supposing it to be a strange sort of beaker. Instantly, the Queen 
raised her own finger-bowl to her lips. Not for the world would she have 
been so unkind as to embarrass the General by permitting him to discover 
his error in etiquette. 

Not long ago I heard a modern correlative to this story: the young 
Roosevelts—they were still small schoolboys at the time—had been taking 
a course in nature study with a noted naturalist, who led them through woods 
and along streams and conducted them to famous zoos. It was arranged 
that their mother should join them for supervision in the final lesson of the 
course. When she arrived at the Gardens which had been selected as the 
scene of the lecture, she found the noted naturalist beaming with pride. 
“7 have a great treat in store for you today, Mrs. Roosevelt,” he said in a 
thrilled voice. “A very rare snake has just been brought in—really a unique 
specimen. I have obtained permission from the director of the zoo to let 
you hold it.” 

Eleanor Roosevelt shares the deep dread of snakes which is the heritage 
of nearly all Eve’s daughters. But without hesitation, without a visible 
qualm, she took the snake into her lap while the naturalist stood smiling 
beside her. Not for the world would she have been so unkind as to dampen 
his joy in the “treat” which he had prepared for her. 

It is always the queens of creation, the great ladies of cultured circles, 
who never fail to remember that: 

“Politeness is to do and say 
The kindest thing in the kindest way.” 

It is only silly snobs, only men and women who feel their own position 
to be insecure or whose courtesy is a mere matter of superficial veneer, who 
strive to impress their associates with their superiority or to make their 
companions uncomfortable and self-conscious. The most accomplished hos- 
tess is the one who puts her guests most completely at ease; the most 
gifted guest is the one who fits most gracefully into the program prepared 
by a host. The whole scheme of social success is as simple as that. It is not 
dependent on costly viands or marble halls or fine raiment; it is based on 
mutual friendliness and mutual consideration. A farmhouse or a flat is just 
as suitable a setting for entertainment as a palace; and as far as a feast is 
concerned, it is still true, as it was three thousand years ago, that a dinner 
of herbs where there is love, is better than stalled ox and hatred therewith. 


Next month’s Pine Cone will be “T he Interrupted Vision.” 
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Mrs. Carroll is at present at the College of Education, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Uy... SIT DOWN HERE on the steps a 
minute. I got to rest me before I can 
hang up any more of them curtains. We 
got us a pair for every window, and I 
haven’t hung but three rooms yet. It took 
me a while to get Aubrey off. I wanted 
him to have a good breakfast, because, as 
I always say, a woman’s cooking has a 
good deal to do with where a man gets to. 
Then I pressed up his pants and done his 
tie for him and all like that. I don’t know 
how much the boys fix out that go up there, 
but I was bound Aubrey should look as 
neat as the rest. 


It seemed awful nice to me to see him 
going off. I had some kind of anxious 
times while he was growing up. You see, 
his father wasn’t to my way of thinking 
about young folks going to school. We 
wasn’t either one of us educated, but I al- 
ways kind of thought schooling was a good 
thing to have. In December after we was 
married in February we had a little girl 
born, and I begun talking about how she’d 





by Gladys Hasty Carroll 





have teachers and learn things when she 
got bigger. That was the first I ever 
heard about how Al felt against it. 

“The Blank she will,” Al told me. “I 
ain’t going to have my young ones grow 
up so nice they want to tread everybody 
else under foot.” 

Al was pretty mad. But I talked to him 
and I told him the county’d be after us if 
we didn’t send our young ones to common 
school anyway. So after a while he kind 
of toned down. You see we hadn’t been 
married only about a year then. I don’t 
think men get so hard until they’re older. 

“All right,” he said. “You can do what 
you want to with the girl and any other 
girls we have, but don’t you let me hear 
a word out of you about schools when I 
getaboy. That settled?” 

Well, I couldn’t think about anything 
but Violet just then. I hugged her up and 
I was so tickled the tears run right down 
my face because one thing I will say for 
Al, he always was a man of his word. 

“That’s settled,” I told him. “Honey, 
daddy says you can go to school and grow 
up knowing something.” 































































She did, too. Violet got a diploma from 
a normal school up in Vermont where we 
come from, and she’s been teaching in a 
big village school up there for years. The 
superintendent says she’s one of the best 
teachers he’s got. She’s coming down next 
week on vacation, and I want you to meet 
her. She’s got nice little ways. 

Well, after Violet I had two more girls. 
Wasn’t it the funniest thing? By that 
time Al was getting so kind of rough I 
didn’t feel so sorry for him as maybe I 
should have. I used to laugh to myself 
when I was dressing them up and curling 
their hair. I thought I was pretty lucky. 
Florrie she went to a business college, and 
when Bernice was old enough she went 
to the same one. They’ve both got fine 
jobs, and my, don’t office girls keep up 
with everything that’s going on? Florrie 
and Bernice, when they’re around, they 
fair make my head swim. 

But when Bernice was ten years old, 
Aubrey come along. I'll never forget how 
I felt. 

“Well, you got a boy this time, Mrs. 
Wilson,” old Doctor Parker said. 

I had to ask him over again. Then Al 
come in and picked the baby up. I hadn’t 
had a very bad time. I’ve thought since 
I wished I had and then maybe Al 
wouldn’t have spoke so mean. I can see 
his face right before me now. 

“This one’s mine,” he shot out at me. 
“And you keep hands off, will you? I 
ain’t fergittin? what you told me twenty 
years back. This one’s mine, ain’t it? 
Ain’t it?” 

“Yes,” I told him as calm as I could. 
“That’s right, Al.” 

It was right. ‘That was the bargain. 
I nursed and washed and dressed Aubrey, 
and I give him little playthings, and I 
worked embroidery on his clothes. But 
I never read to him out of a book, and I 
never said anything about his going to 
school, nor let Bernice or the other girls 
when they come home. He was a bright 
young one, too. He could count eggs when 





he wasn’t but two years old and I don’t 
know how he ever learnt it. 

Of course he had to go to school some. 
When he was eight years old or so, folks 
come looking him up. For a while Al 
took him down into the lower meadows 
with him every day, and I didn’t know 
where he was so I couldn’t tell anybody. 
But they got him in a few weeks, and he 
went down to the schoolhouse off and on, 
when Al didn’t make out he needed him. 
I never spoke to Aubrey about his studies. 
Aubrey and I never talked much anyway. 
You see, he was always with his father. 
But I used to watch him. After he went 
to sleep when he was as much as fifteen 
or sixteen years old, I used to go into his 
room and look at him. He was kind of 
a handsome boy. I wanted something 
dreadful he should have a chance. But 
I never said a word. 

Well, when Aubrey was twenty, his 
father died. They was up in the woods 
getting down lumber with a crosscut saw 
and a tree fell on Al. Aubrey got him 
out and brought him home in the cart, but 
he was dead. When we’d put him in on 
the bed in the parlor and telephoned into 
town, we was all alone there, Aubrey and 
me, and the house was cleaned up good, so 
we sat down in the kitchen and just kind 
of sat there. 

“T suppose the girls can get home in a 
couple of days,” I said. 

Aubrey nodded. 

“Tt’ll be better for them it’s over the 
week-end, I guess,” I told him. “They 
won’t have to ask for time off.” 

Aubrey put wood into the stove and then 
he looked round at me. Poor youngone, 
his face was kind of queer. I don’t know 
any way to describe it. 

“What we going to do now, ma?” he 
asked me. 

“Well,” I said, “I’ll keep the house for 
you—'til you get married or something. 
Your father meant the place to be yours.” 

“You don’t like it here very well, do 
you?” he asked me. 




















“Well,” I told him, “this wasn’t the 


be kind of easier gitting started in a strange 
state where I was raised.” 


place? You know, I’m ’most twenty-one 


He got up and stood over the woodbox. years old.” 

“Let’s go there then,” he said kind of Maybe you can imagine how I felt. 
fast and harsh. “I want to go somewheres Seemed as if I didn’t deserve so much. And 
where nobody knows me.” I don’t believe itll bother him much down 

I was scared. here. He looked real nice when he went 

“Aubrey,” I said, “you ain’t done any- = off—and I’ll have a good dinner for him 
thing wrong—” when he gets back. It seems awful good 

He grinned. It was a funny kind of a to be waiting to hear him tell about it. 
grin My, my, sometimes I think I don’t know 

“No,” he said. “I ain’t done anything. what poor Al would say if he knew what’s 


I want to go to high school. Wouldn’t it going on. 


| FROM THE BEACHES and down from the mountains people were coming to see the production of As the Earth 
Turns by the farming folk of Emery’s Bridge, South Berwick, Maine. The variety of license plates lent even a cer- 
tain iridescence. 

People of varying ages but with a majority in the curled-petal stage of life, walked patiently the uneven quarter of 
a mile to bleachers and benches which climbed almost to the very steps of the little cabin which sat its hilltop serene as 
an old woman peeling apples in the sun. 

The very beginning of the venture which was to bring so many people to the two performances of As the Earth Turns, 
was of humble origin. 

Rehearsals were the light of the day. Old friends met who had not seen each other for years, so narrowly bounded do 
single lives become. The community was united in renewed friendliness and fellowship. However disappointing out- 
side interest in the undertaking might eventually prove to be, they were already assured of this happy reward. 

From the moment Mark Shaw walked around the corner of the cabin, hoe in hand, the audience was his. A com- 
pletely spontaneous, heart-warming burst of applause grected him before a word was spoken. A man with such a face, 
serious, kindly, genial, quietly humorous, must Je Mark Shaw. 

Jen might have children of her own (the Bun and John of the play) instead of young brothers and sisters to bring up, 
but in patient unquestioning of a life of work, in generous interest in everything human she was every bit a Jen. 

And the various members of the Shaw household came one by one to the front porch, brushed, pulled and hunched 
into place their unaccustomed best clothes and took their way down the road to the little church hidden behind the hill. 

These people were not actors, but in taking naturally parts fitted to them, in a scene native to them, they became 
more than actors. They stood as symbols of all the wisdom that had come down to them through the generations, of all 
the power and sweetness of their instinctive faith, as self-possessed in being themselves as were woods, sun and earth, 

Once it was indubitably over, eager groups of people walked up the steps of the cabin which was the Shaw farmhouse, 
and gathered in little circles about the neighbors of Emery’s Bridge who had dramatized, on a neighbor’s cabin porch 
and through her father’s fields, both her book and their own lives. 

“Won’t you play your Jew’s harp again?” a Van Dyked man in wellfitting gray asked Mark Shaw in his blue jeans. 
“I haven’t seem one of those since I was a boy on the farm.” 

A charm still seems to hang over those fields in the south-western corner of York County, Maine, Emery’s Bridge 
in the town of South Berwick. It echoes with warm voices expressing incredulous enthusiasm over a play which was 
not really a play, over a family which was not actually a tamily at all. 

Weeks later a man said, “You know, I keep thinking about that play. And it wasn’t the play so much—not even 
the people who were in it, altogether—but seeing so many cars parked quietly in a pasture, and so many city people walk- 
ing eagerly across a Maine meadow... . . You know, I have an idea no crop those fields ever raised before amounted 
to quite so much as that crowd of people—the outside world coming in to see what Yankeeism is at its source.” 
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Bundling 
- 2 
y Laurie Hillyer 


Ss. VALENTINE’s Day which is now 
celebrated by exchanging lace paper cards 
and gay heart-shaped boxes of bonbons was 
not always so ingenuously observed. Good 
St. Valentine who died in the third cen- 
tury, a martyr to his faith, would have been 
bitterly shocked—as indeed many of the 
early saints would have been, at subsequent 
rituals attached to their names—by the 
ways of celebrating his birthday. 

It was customary for Roman youths and 
maidens to meet on February 14—when, 
according to superstition, all birds began 
to mate—draw names from the Roman 
prototype of a bowler and be “handfast” 
for a year to the person whose name was 
drawn from the helmet. 

In colonial New England, St. Valen- 
tine’s Day arrived at the height of the 
bundling season—the days had begun 
to grow longer, the cold had begun to 
strengthen and the passionate shepherd, 
or shoemaker, or farmer’s lad who tramped 
doggedly over miles of icy ruts, while the 
pale New England sun set behind the win- 
try February hills, was welcomed at last to 
the roaring brick fireplace of his love and 
kept the night to “bundle.” 

The custom of bundling has interested 
New England historians, more or less, for 
years. W. E. Woodward in his Life of 
George Washington succinctly points out, 
“The sexual morality of the Puritans was 
too good to be true—and, in fact, was not 
true.” 

Bundling was, briefly, the custom of 
wrapping a man and maid, each, tightly 
in blankets and putting them to bed for 
the night—and startling as this custom 











































seems, a survey of early books on the sub- 
ject leaves one reasonably convinced that 
bundling was, at least in the beginning, an 
absolutely innocent matter of expediency. 

The young swain, who had worked hard 
all day, often faced a long cheerless walk 
to the home of his lady and once arrived 
there his courting must be carried on in 
the one warm room under the mischievous 
eyes of children, parents and grandparents. 
If he did mot spend the night he had an 
arctic trek homeward. If he did spend the 
night and had a bed to himself the rest of 
the family suffered because two or three 
beds for a family of eight or ten were lux- 
urious. The answer was bundling. 

As an early verse, evidently written by 
a thrifty Yankee, explained it: 

“Since in a bed a man and maid 
May bundle and be chaste, 

It does no good to burn out wood. 
It is a needless waste.” 

“One would not mention ‘garter’ or 
‘leg’ to a lady,” wrote the Rev. Samuel 
Peters, author of a History of Connecti- 
cut, in 1781, “but it is only civil to ask 
her to bundle.” 

“The custom at first appears gross,” 
said the Rev. Andrew Barnaby, a con- 
temporary of Mr. Peters, “but upon deeper 
research it is found to proceed from sim- 
plicity and innocence.” 

Still—the inhabitants of 18th century 
New England did not, really, enjoy a re- 
putation for sexual morality, according to 
Charles Francis Adams in an address on 
bundling delivered to the Massachusetts 
Historical Society in June, 1891. 
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It was one of the symptoms of the break- 
ing up of the austere Puritan standards— 
which standards, by the way, were so 
austere that a baby born on Sunday could 
not be baptized and thus, because of his 
mother’s failure in piety, was denied sal- 
vation. (A Massachusetts clergyman who 
had been rigid in this observance became 
the shaken father of twins born on the 
Sabbath and publicly confessed his error. ) 

Bundling started, apparently, in the 
early seventeen-hundreds, reached its cli- 
max in 1750, began to wane a few years 
later and was practically obsolete in 1800. 

Historians agree that it “died hard” 
and give the following reasons for its end: 
Houses were gradually becoming warmer; 
after the French and Indian wars (1755- 
63) drunkenness and corruption increased 
and bundling lost its innocence; the clergy, 
led by Jonathan Edwards, began to de- 
nounce the custom; and, most important 
of all, an almanac in 1785 attacked bundl- 
ing in a ballad with the most potent weapon 
known—ridicule. 

The almanac has been lost but a copy 
of the ballad is in the possession of 
the Massachusetts Antiquarian Society in 
Worcester, and a copy may also be found 
in the most comprehensive discussion of 
bundling extant, a pamphlet by Henry 
Reed Stiles, M. D., written in 1869 and 
called, “Bundling: Its Origin, Progress 
and Decline in America.” 

This may be studied in the super-sacro- 
sanct halls of the Athenaeum Library in 
Boston (where, by the way, it is a fact 
that the detective stories are more dog- 
eared than the books on historical re- 
search. ) 


The ballad begins: 
“And yet in truth I’m not afraid 
For to describe a bundling maid.” 
Several uncensored pages of searing 
couplets then describe her, and the ballad 
piously concludes: 
“You’re welcome to the lines I’ve penned 
For they were written by a friend, 









































Who'll think himself quite well rewarded 
If this vile practice is discarded.” 

Mr. Stiles emphasizes that bundling was 
only prevalent in the humbler classes and 
includes in his monograph an hilariously 
funny letter written — fancy that! —to 
the Yankee of Portland, Maine, appar- 
ently a weekly published in the eighteen- 
twenties. The letter describes the visit of 
a Massachusetts girl to Maine where she 
meets a youth who attracts her. He is 
head-over-heels in love and all is rosy un- 
til the following direful conversation ends 
everything forever: 

(This should not be construed as ex- 
tolling the virtue of Massachusetts above 
the virtue of Maine—essays on bundling 
all agree that the custom was, for some 
reason most prevalent in Connecticut and 
on Cape Cod.) 

He: “Shall not be my fault if we are 
not companions for life so we'll bundle 
tonight.” 

She: “Bundle what?” 

He: “We will bundle together. You 
know what I mean.” 

She: “Farmers bundle wheat, cornstalks 
and hay—do you mean you want me to 
help you bundle any of them?” 

He: “I mean I want you to stay with 
me tonight. It is the custom of this place. 
You have no objection to bundling now?” 

She: “Indeed I have!” 

He: “If you refuse I have done with 
you forever.” 

She: “Then be done as quick as you 
please for I'll not bundle with you nor 
with any other man.” 

He: “Then farewell, proud girl!” 

She: “Farewell, honest man!” 

This vigorous dialog should be sympa- 
thetically studied by parents today who, 
seeing their carefully bred offspring glide 
cheek-to-cheek at the streamline Valen- 
tine dance, shake their heads and mourn, 
“What in the world are we coming to! 
Things were not like this in my grand- 
mother’s time.” 


































Mr. Pitt, dramatic critic and newspaper columnist, will 
be remembered by Yankee readers for his summer theatre 
article in our November issue. 


- Is THE STORY of newspapers we 
seldom see. ... many of us... . and the 
wanderings of an ink-stained Diogenes in 
search of invulnerable truth, which, if we 
are to believe the pious assertions of many 
a none-too-pious wretch in the metropoli- 
tan newsrooms, can be found only in the 
pages of the suburban press. 

Now in acquainting myself in so far as 
possible with the country newspaper, it 
seemed best that I harbor no illusions; or 
at least only a diplomatic few. However 
much I might seek unbiased truth, I must 
not believe truth was the rule so long as 
there existed that gruesome bugbear of 
every editor, the typographical error. 

Of course I could never quite forget the 
strange case of Aggie Brinks. For 40 years 
Aggie had patiently lugged her straw suit- 
case hither and yon across the country in 
the hope she would one day catch up with 
Charlie. And just as determined as was 
she to lead the globe-trotting Charles to 
the altar, just so determined was he that 
she should not. 

Then one day he died. Consistent to 
the end, Aggie followed him within a 
week. Since neither possessed an ex- 
ample of that fine New England institu- 
tion known as a family lot, it was decided 
they should repose together side by side 
near the stone wall in the burial ground. 

I believe to this day clippings exist at- 
testing to the fact that these were the cir- 
cumstances. For the local paper, always 
shorthanded on proofreaders but long on 
reporting, had gone into the subject in 
detail; had told of how the townspeople 
turned out to a man for the services; of 
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how the clergyman had read a passage 
from scripture which Aggie with con- 
siderable foresight had marked in her 
Bible with a piece of lemon peel; a pas- 
sage from the book of Ruth I believe. . 

And then loath to leave out any detail 
however small, the account concluded its 
requiem-like mission by stating that the 
choir had sung Aggie’s favorite hymn, the 
appropriate ..... “Nearer By God to 
Thee.” 

However furious the editor ..... 
a consummate sacrifice had been laid on 
the altar of truth for indeed Aggie was far 
nearer to Charlie now than she ever had 
been. 


But the business of writing a newspaper 
story, though certainly a duty of setting | 
down readable facts, is also an adventure 
in hinting at possibilities with an eye on 
the law of libel. The creed of most news- 
papers is that the value of understatement 
cannot be overestimated, but so far as any- 
one knows the country newspapers are 
among the few that abide by it... . . to the 
point usually of printing no story at all. 

You might for instance pick up the pa- 
pers for Friday, October 4, to prove your 
point. You would find that while the 
Boston Herald was telling its readers in 
headlines “Airplanes bomb Ethiopian 
towns; 1700 dead include women and 
children,” the weekly papers here and 
there in New England, many of which 
came out on that day, were saying per- 
haps that the local woman’s club had ob- 
served its anniversary, that the farmers 
were speaking their mind on potato con- 
trol, or that Aunt Cathie Thomas had 
crossed the road for the first time in 30 
years to take tea with the plumber. 
After all it isn’t so much a matter of 


























news policy as it is what is news in a cer- 
tain locality. 

But we are here to talk about the small 
newspaper; to find quality perhaps in the 
pages of a journal that seldom reaches be- 
yond the limits of its own town or city. 
We could do little better than to start with 
the Barre Daily Times. 

The Times, a clean and Vermont-like 
little paper, which now boasts a circulation 
of a few less than 7000 copies was born 
38 years ago in one end of a sawmill. Cer- 
tainly there are very few who remember 
March 16 as the exact date. In the course 
of what to them were more important 
events, they have probably forgotten that 
the following day they were mildly sur- 
prised and pleased to find, of all things, 
their home-town paper carried a timely ac- 
count of the 14-round bout between that 
colorful old war-horse of the arena, Bob 
Fitzsimmons, and a handsome and polished 
gentleman by the name of Jim Corbett. 

If this birth of a newspaper was rela- 
tively unimportant to a skeptical group of 
readers, it was far from being so to its 
founders. I can see them now sweating 
over a balky press, but confident in the 
hope that once their sheet was out, on the 
streets, in the mail boxes, it could not fail 
to catch on. I presume the living of two 
enthusiastic young men and a boy depended 
on it... . Frank Langley, the publisher 
. . . « Dean Perry, now the editor, who 
considers himself to have been a very green 
reporter . . . and an unnamed printer’s boy. 

At first there were but a few scattered 
copies sold. Then suddenly Langley and 
his staff of two found they were selling 
more than a thousand a day. The pub- 
lisher’s intimate knowledge of printing 
and his Yankee determination to see it 
through had stood him in good stead. Re- 
markable as it may seem, the Daily Times 
flourished where once two weeklies had 
wilted from lack of adequate support. 

As it appears today there’s nothing so 
spectacular about the Times. If there 


were, it would have failed its purpose. It 





is rather a quiet little publication, neatly 
printed with no advertising on the front 
page, in which you might find a condensed 
version of world news and a certain amount 
of kindly neighborhood gossip. In fact 
it’s the sort of paper you would like to pick 
up any evening if you lived in Barre, Ver- 
mont. 

Since we have been thinking of the 
Times, it might be well to turn to its New 
Hampshire relative of more ancient lin- 
eage, the Concord Monitor-Patriot. 

As early as 1809 the political situation 
in New Hampshire was considered such 
that Concord would welcome some organ 
or other for the Republican party. Con- 
siderable money was guaranteed by Re- 
publican leaders if the right editor could 
be found. He was found sooner or later 
in young Isaac Hill, for seven years an ap- 
prentice on the Amherst Cabinet. 

Hill, scarcely 21 years old, had shown 
great promise. He came to Concord, was 
told what these men had in mind for him, 
got his bearings, and was soon embarked 
on an editorship and a political career that 
made his name a byword in every house- 
hold. He became a senator in Congress, 
a governor of New Hampshire, and a titan 
in his party. 

Up the years the Patriot (they called it 
that) wavered in policy yet by some hokus- 
pokus of fate always maintained its list of 
subscribers. Other weeklies flourished and 
died but the Patriot kept on. , 

In 1864 it was decided that Concord 
should have a permanent daily. They 
called it the Monitor and the first edition 
scurried off the presses of Cogswell and 
Sturtevant, job printers. A number of 
Concord business men were the backers 
and the enterprise was headed by Governor 
Joseph A. Gilmore. 

One merger after another followed as 
first the Monitor and then the Patriot took 
over what rivals there were left. It was 
inevitable that they too should finally come 
together. Ten or more years ago James 
M. Langley, son of the founder of the 





Barre Times, and himself a reporter on the 
Manchester Union-Leader, bought out the 
Monitor Patriot, and proceeded to make 
it over into something resembling the pa- 
per his father was running so successfully 
in the neighboring state. 

At a glance you would know there was 
a relationship between the two. There 
was no bold-face type to speak of. Here 
again there were no ads on the front page 
and even the hell-box into which waste 
lead is thrown for remelting seemed to 
have found its way to Concord from some- 
where in the Green Mountains. 

Since the day the Monitor-Patriot went 
under new management it has maintained 
a kind of wholesome conservatism in its 
news reporting. It is deservedly popular 
for one thing because it comes from New 
Hampshire’s capital and for another be- 
cause a certain amount of goodnatured 
efficiency in the newsroom frequently 
turns the ordinary events of a sober city 
into readable columns. 

The Monitor-Patriot finds only one 
really successful rival in the field, the more 
metropolitan looking Manchester Union- 
Leader with a 30,000 circulation. The 
Manchester paper started out as a weekly 
and was known as the Union-Democrat. 
It did well for a time but was later made 
into an afternoon edition called simply the 
Union. In those days a daily prospered 
better if it came out in the morning so 
it was ‘taken over by Dr. J. C. Moore, 
John H. Riddell, and Stilson Hutchins of 
Washington, and appeared on the streets 
before noon. 

The Leader came in 1912, founded by 
Frank Knox and John Muehling both of 
Wisconsin. They later bought out the 
Union, and proceeded to publish two pa- 
pers a day, thus catching the news as it 
came hot from the teletype. 

Until recently it has been the policy of 
the Union-Leader publishing company to 
teeter to a certain extent on the brink of 
going entirely metropolitan or entirely 
rural. This surprising circulation which 


at one time, it is believed, was greater than 
even that of the Boston Transcript is prob- 
ably due to the columns devoted to personal 
items from towns all over the state. . . 
columns written by local correspondents. 
Of late the paper has been sending trained 
men into the field to take over the work in 
an entire area thus eliminating several 
salaries and a good deal of trite chatter. 

In its desire to go metropolitan the 
Union-Leader could do no worse than to 
study the building up of another small 
city duet, William J. Pape’s Republican- 
American in Waterbury, Connecticut. 

Now the Republican-American isn’t al- 
ways polite. It wouldn’t dare to be in any 
city where mud-raking is a jovial pastime 
and civic mismanagement has reached the 
status of a fine art. Unbiased opinion has 
had it from time to time that had it not 
been for the Pape crusades, the brass city 
of New England might possibly have wal- 
lowed in bankruptcy and political decay. 
It would be senseless to say that Mr. Pape’s 
paper is the organ of any party, but so far 
it has been the paper’s privilege to con- 
front various administrations with in- 
dignant queries. 

The Republican-American frequently 
rivals the Boston papers in size and the 
circulation is less than that of the Man- 
chester Union-Leader. It was Bob Steven- 
son, the editor-in-chief, who first antici- 
pated the great drawing power of Mc- 
Intyre’s column, Day by Day, and bought 
it for the morning edition. 

To quote newspapermen who have 
looked over these pages, you wouldn’t al- 
ways call this defiant vox-pop of Water- 
bury “classy.” The aspiring headline 
writer who concocted such grotesques as 
“Brass Cityite is fined $200” would prob- 
ably leave the copy desk in many another 
newsroom one step ahead of a paste pot. 

The routine reporting is at times ama- 
teurish and even so gentle an event as a 
church supper, one curbstone wit was 
heard to say, frequently has a 45 degree 
slant in print. 
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No more accurate description of the Re- 
publican-American could be given than to 
describe Mr. Pape himself... . the “czar” 
as he is sometimes called. They say he 
thunders mightily at times in his most 
inaccessible office....... a vaulted ma- 
hogany office, by the way; his paper has 
prospered. 

They say there was never a more hard 
headed business man in the publishing 
business, and yet at three score and your 
guess as to a few more years, he glows with 
pride over the accomplishments of the 
little theatre movement in Waterbury, 
which he helped to organize. He reached 
his present state of influence through hard 
work . . . as who doesn’t. 

Now these have been daily papers and 
as such are about half as interesting in 
some respects as those other locals of the 
four-page variety which make an appear- 
ance only once a week. 

For an example of what may be done 
with a weekly you might consider the Mil- 
ford, New Hampshire, Cabinet. You 
might even go so far as to buy a few copies; 
you can’t judge any paper by looking at 
one edition any more than you can tell the 
color of a pheasant by looking at one fea- 
ther. 

The Cabinet was first published in No- 
vember, 1802, under the same quixotic 
title which it still proudly boasts. Mr. 
Rotch, the publisher, tells me he does not 
know of another paper that has been so 
long in one family. Personally I don’t 
blame them for hanging on to it. 

One Joseph Cushing, a go-getting Yan- 
kee in the days when anyone who went 
and got anything had to be watched... . 
or so the neighbors told you, was a sort of 
promoter. He was interested in anything 
that looked as though it might be induced 
to attract ready cash. He was no printer, 
but he saw visions of profits in making and 
selling books and papers to people who 
didn’t have newsstands on every corner, 
as Rotch says, and book shelves in every 
drug store. 
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Cushing needed a printer. Richard 
Boylston, a young man trained in that art 
in Boston and Springfield, Massachusetts, 
heard of the opening and walked to Am- 
herst, N. H. where the paper was then 
being tried. Needless to say he was nearly 
broke or he wouldn’t have walked. He 
got the job. A few days later Cushing 
disappeared. 

According to my informant he was in- 
volved in the impending crash of the 
Hillsboro County Bank ( Amherst was then 
the county seat). Cushing, Mr. Rotch 
goes on to say, left town just ahead of the 
squad with rail and tar bucket. He has 
since been found to have been more or less 
on the level though that was no time for 
an argument. He afterward lived and 
prospered in Baltimore. 

He left a note to young Boylston, tell- 
ing him the shop and the newspaper were 
his. It was worth the hike after all, and 
having no money or work in sight any- 
where else, he decided he might as well 
keep it. He made money with the business 
as once upon a time men were known to 
do. And it is said he made more by marry- 
ing well and inheriting real estate on both 
sides of Boylston street in Boston. Ah, 
here’s a Yankee for you! Pick your rela- 
tives and get ’em going and coming. 

His son, Richard D. Boylston, later 
took the reins, popped his beaver hat over 
one eye no doubt, and waded into the thick 
of the fight on slavery and the rum “ques- 
tion,” as it was then called. His daughter, 
Helen, married Albert A. Rotch and they 
in turn worked in the office. Their son, 
William Boylston Rotch, came to be mana- 
ger in 1892. He moved the plant to Mil- 
ford, the coming town, bought two sickly 
papers there to get them out of the way, 
and got down to serious business. 

A. B. Rotch has been with the Cabinet 
since 1909 and his son and daughter are 
even now doing routine copy in preparation 
for the day when it will come their turn 
to carry on a family tradition. 

For 133 years they have turned out a 

















































weekly paper, six generations of them, and 
have they missed an edition? They have 
not! Nor have they any intention of ever 
doing so. 

It is said that during the Civil war, 
paper was scarce and there wasn’t enough 
left in the office to do the job. Boylston 
ran what he had; then he dug up some 
rolls of wallpaper and finished the run on 
the back of it. 

Today the Milford Cabinet runs eight 
pages. Eight pages of logical news to the 
people of Hillsboro county. Picking up a 
copy at random, you may find the 4-H 
club is having a roundup; that there is to 
be a foliage festival in a few days; that 
you can buy tokay grapes for five cents 
a pound; and that the townspeople ob- 
jected to the high costs of highway con- 
struction 30 years ago... . all of which 
leads us to reflect that they are probably 
spinning like a top in their graves at what 
it costs today. 

Like the Milford Cabinet, the Journal- 
Transcript in Franklin, New Hampshire, 
has always had considerable influence in 
its territory. 

Moses B. Goodwin and Frank M. Cal- 
ley of Franklin founded the Merrimack 
Journal in February, 1872. The Frank- 
lin Transcript was established on July 1, 
ten years later. On July 1, 1898 the two 
were combined. Judge Omar A. Towne, 
who founded the Transcript, together with 
Samuel H. Robie, conducted the new paper 
until 1901 when Mr. Robie went to 
Chelsea, Massachusetts, to manage the 
Evening Record. Augustus B. Sawyer, 
then of the Worcester Post, came to take 
Mr. Robie’s place and he has remained 
with the paper ever since. 

So much for the statistics, just average 
ones to be sure, of one of New England’s 
most important weeklies. Judge Towne 
who took over the editorial department has 
been more widely quoted on New Hamp- 
shire matters than many others on bigger 
papers. Miss Addie E. Towne, daughter 
of the Judge, is at present owner and edi- 





tor. 

There is a faithful adherence to style 
in the Franklin publication which gives it 
that old-stand-by look so characteristic of 
the Greenfield, Massachusetts, Gazette 
and Courier, now among the dead. 

The editorial column may include a re- 
print from the Industrial Review or some 
other exchange; the advertisements, sen- 
sible ones, stick closely to the right hand 
side of the page. Thomas Dreier’s “Sunny 
Meadows Philosophy” talks interestingly 
of homely things and Harlan Pearson’s 
Concord letter brings news from the state 
house. There’s a little syndicated material 
of the boiler-plate variety and a few quips. 
Certainly nothing to jolt a nation, but 
a Yankee-like instrument of expression 
which pays its own way. 

And all such as this is the Meredith 
News, published by Mrs. Charlotte Lance 
since the death of her husband in 1934, 
Mrs. Lance, a very capable woman and a 
business-like writer, manages both the pa- 
per and the job printing in her office. She 
can run a linotype when occasion demands 
and in a measure knocks the theory, that 
there’s no place for a woman at the editor’s 
desk, for a cocked hat. She is a member of 
the National League of American Pen 
Women and a public speaker of ability. 

The Valley Times, printed in Pittsfield, 
New Hampshire, is in turn not unlike the 
Meredith News. It was established in 
1866 by Daniel T. Neal and has had many 
prominent men in the Pittsfield territory 
connected with it. George F. Mitchell 
has owned the Times since 1902 and he 
has built up a circulation of about 1000 a 
week with two subscribers in China, two 
in Germany and one in Great Britain. 

Mr. Mitchell was kind enough to send 
this morbid old chronicler of yours a copy 
of the first edition for his collection and 
in it is a lead story told in ping-ping-ping 
sentence style of how the Pittsfield Gazette 
(that was the original name) had had to 
choose between moving and paying rent, 
and of how the paregoric and hive syrup 














bottles were lost in the shuffle when they 
did move. A peaceful kind of journalism 
it seems with a flavor of hickory smoke 
and long winter evenings by an open fire. 

If there seems to be an inclination on 
the part of your humble narrator to con- 
fine these lumbering words of comment 
pretty much to the state of New Hamp- 
shire, it is not through the feeling that only 
there can be found pure types of rural 
papers. To today’s ungovernable cynic, 
whom we used to refer to in those tapioca 
days of embroidered sentiment as “gentle 
reader,” we would say that there are others 
just as good and perhaps better which we 
have somehow been careless enough not 
to find in a summer’s rambling. 

In fact we almost forgot New Hamp- 
shire’s Coos County Democrat, without 
which no Cooser’s life would be complete. 
But then we couldn’t forget the Democrat 
because, you see, it’s almost Republican . . 
at least broadly independent. Perhaps the 
only thing of a political nature about this 
Lancaster centenarian is the title. 

If you would really like to know how a 
newspaper such as this was born, and how 
it managed to go through the croup stage 
with what at times appeared to be a chron- 
ic case of injured feelings, you might read 
a little about the Democrat in the town 
history of Lancaster. 

You will find that the Mountain gis 
came first, printing verse from the great- 
est poets of all periods, Whig news, and 
woodcuts of everything from stage coaches 
to stove pipe hats. Then came the Demo- 
crat with a vengeance that was calculated 
to slaughter the A‘gis at a blow. The 
editor of the Democrat said very sharp 
things. He called attention to the fact 
that the rival was printed on a second-hand 
press and from old type. 

The editor of the A°gis replied that it 
was indeed a secondhand press, having 
been used to print a religious paper and 
later Bibles. Nevertheless, these sacred 
associations could not save the whig paper 
ina Democratic community. Finally with 
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a blast from the Democrat it folded up 
and the field was open to the hardier plant. 
But that was many years ago... . around 
1840. 

The Democrat has led a varied life, 
and has had many competitors. Its voice 
in political matters has been a mighty one; 
its history an honorable record. 

It was with the Democrat that Charles 
Francis Brown served his time as an ap- 
prentice, conjuring up all the devil-born 
pranks of youth which in years to come 
were to ripen into a humor that has planted 
him securely in the halls of fame. Be 
that as it may, young Brown left the Dem- 
ocrat one night very much in dis- 
grace. Unable to control his temper, he 
had landed on a fellow workman for a 
fancied slight, scattering loose type to 
every corner of the office. Had this been 
his first offense, he might have escaped 
with nothing more serious than a repri- 
mand and a nick out of his pay check. | 

However, among other duties he was 
required to milk his employer’s cow. Hu- 
morist though he was, he could never quite 
appreciate Bessie’s reluctance to bring her- 
self to that highly desirable point of co- 
ordination where she and he together 
could produce a pail of milk. So one even- 
ing he took it upon himself to persuade 
her... . if a good walloping with the 
milking stool can be classed as persuasion 

. and Bessie came out of the alterca- 
tion with fire in her eye and a broken hip. 

Did I say Brown’s humor planted him 
in the halls of fame? It seems that I did. 
But I am perfectly sure I have made no 
mistake. For though he couldn’t milk 
a cow, couldn’t agree with his early em- 
ployers, and wouldn’t work so long as his 
shiftless, young legs would carry him to 
a remote region, he landed safe and secure 
on the Cleveland Plaindealer; and he be- 
came one of the greatest Yankee humorists 
this country ever knew, over whose writ- 
ings Abraham Lincoln chuckled in con- 
tentment a few hours before that fateful 
tragedy in Ford’s Theatre. I would do 



































better perhaps to call him ‘“Artemius 
Ward.” 

No survey of New England papers 
would be quite complete without some 
specific mention of Harlan Pearson (H. 
C. P.) one time city editor of the Con- 
cord Monitor-Patriot and for many years 
now the author of a column called “Gran- 
ite Chips,” and the Concord letter to the 
weeklies. 

It has often been said no governor could 
run New Hampshire without this dean of 
newspapermen in the council chamber. 
Certainly there are few who have a more 
amazing store of facts for a column at 
their finger tips; facts about state history, 
about the summer residents, about college 
athletic records, and about actors past and 
present. 

It has been said all newspapers are alike, 
but there have been freaks in newspapers 
just as there have been freaks in every- 
thing else. Many a cub wearied of the 
monotony of routine writing in the city 
room, has lost himself in contemplation 
of the day he too would turn out just such 
a paper as that hopefully succulent little 
sheet which printed the news as it was 
said by the gossips to have happened; to 
say nothing of forecasting the natal event 
not weeks but months in advance. 

Such embryonic geniuses would do far 
better to consider the pioneer proportions 
of another oddity called Among The 
Clouds, run off twice daily just after the 
Civil war in the snow and sleet atop 
Mount Washington. 

Presumably counting on the novelty of 
the idea to sell papers in quantity, the 
publishers hauled presses and cases to the 
summit of New England’s highest peak 
and there with hands oftentimes stiff and 
frost-bitten, composed their miniature 
journal. The feature story was generally an 
all too vivid account of wind velocity and 
a temperature that seemed always to go 
down rather than up. 

The circulation, though it could never 
reach the goal set by its hopeful publishers, 











was larger than might be expected, due 
perhaps to the popularity of Lucy Larcom 
whose “Breathings of the Better Life” 
and “Roadside Poems for Summer Travel- 
ers” sometimes appeared in the paper. 

Those who visit the railroad base of the 
mountain, if they are at all observing, will 
notice a primitive looking sled, part iron 
and part wood, which natives will tell you 
is a Devil’s Shingle. In the old days those 
who stayed on the summit in winter fre- 
quently skidded down the tracks on this 
“shingle” at a mile a minute. 

It doesn’t require any great exercise of 
imagination to picture the printer’s devil, 
if they had such a person, snatching up the 
morning edition and a pair of half-frozen 
mittens to dash down to Bretton Woods 
at four o’clock in the morning for an early 
shingle-express delivery to heavy-eyed 
farmhands on their way to the cowbarn. 

Among the Clouds might be with us yet 
if the print shed had not burned some time 
later and one of the young men killed in 
his hell-a-whooping descent. 

Be it a weekly or a daily, the problem 
of a newspaper is to get advertising. With- 
out it none can run for long. The few 
cents which we pay for a large metropoli- 
tan sheet will not cover the stock on which 
it is printed to say nothing of running 
expenses. The daily budget of suburban 
papers is lower, though the risk in pro- 
portion is just as great. 

A paper which comes out every day of 
course has the edge on those which come 
out only once every seven. It has a greater 
following in most cases; it is more timely, 
and hence brings public attention to a given 
advertisement with more consistent force. 

For years the weekly papers have hoped 
there would crop up some advertising 
agent in Boston or New York who was 
good enough talker to put over the idea 
that space in the weeklies commanded at- 
tention enough for something beside pat- 
ent medicines. He would point out that 
their stock-in-trade had always been the 
local gossip without which no section will 



































do for long. 

With repeal the so-called class papers 
were confronted with the embarrassing ne- 
cessity of choosing between splurgy liquor 
ads and an empty cash drawer. Before 
prohibition such supposedly arresting busi- 
ness-getters seldom gave rise to resentment, 
but today the gaudy half-page which deals 
with a red-nosed grandfather winking at 
a bottle of gin is thought by many to be in 
poor taste. 

Finally many editors effected a com- 
promise on beer and left the hard stuff 
for their more adventurous competitors. 
In other words “sin” as little as possible 
and be saved a lot. A newspaper can’t play 
favorites any more successfully than Mr. 
Hearst with all his electioneering can seat 
a president. 

These are the business managers’ prob- 
lems. And what does it mean to be the 
average newspaperman . . . a reporter? 
Movies and current fiction sometimes 
would have us believe such a career is one 
long hell-roaring adventure of raw meat; 
that no reporter is ever a good one unless 
he eventually drinks himself to death; and 
that no good story is ever printed without 
the writer has first committed either per- 
jury, larceny, or some other criminal of- 
fense to get it. 

Certainly it means that no good reporter 
comes back without a story and sometimes 
a picture. But if he got his facts, it may 
mean he stood on a street corner in driv- 
ing rain half the night; that he sat around 
in a court room waiting for the jury when 
he would much rather have been home in 
bed; that he dry-pumped a peevish cele- 
brity in off-hours when he could have spent 
the time getting acquainted with his own 
children. 

Only now and then does a reporter slip 
into what are sometimes thought to be the 
easier berths on a paper... . dramatic 


criticism .. . . book reviewing . . . . column- 
ing. Easier berths? 

The dramatic critic has few intimate 
friends; he hasn’t time to have them. 





Sickened from the everlasting rise and fall 
of a curtain, he is at work looking and 
listening (he hopes attentively) in the 
theatre when others are at play. The daily 
grind of turning out a sprightly feature 
column year after year burns many a fine 
writing style to cold ashes. And did you 
ever try reading a book a day because you 
had to? 

Yet in these men is real human under- 
standing and a sense of values in right and 
wrong. There are millions of newspaper- 
men in the world, but how often have you 
heard of one going to the electric chair? 
Not more than once or twice. An editor 
wants no lawbreakers or sneaks. 

At the top of the North Adams Tran- 
script have appeared these words — “I 
know not what record of sin awaits me 
in the hereafter, but this I know—that I 
was never so mean as to despise a man be- 
cause he was poor, because he was ignor- 
ant, or because he was black.” 

Cynics sometimes, but like their papers, 
they bring you the news. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES NEWS 


Apropos the old saying about it 
not being news when a dog bites a 
man, but rather when a man bites 
a dog, Frank B. Cox, publisher of 
the Douglas County (Nebr.) Weekly 
Gazette, says news is when you 
have: Died, moved, eloped, been ill, 
sold out, sold hogs, been shot, been 
born, had a baby, been drunk, been 
gyped, had a fight, broke a leg, had 
a party, caught a cold, been robbed, 
had company, been married, bought 
a car, been visiting, broken an arm, 
been courting, been divorced, been 
arrested, stolen anything, gone 
crazy, lost your hair, had a birth- 
day, had an anniversary, been bit- 
ten by a snake, had an accident, 
cut a tooth, or had an operation. 

With additions or subtractions 
necessitated by the fact that the 
Penobscot Times is published in 
Maine, rather than in Nebraska, 
the list is recommended for perusal 
by our readers.—Penobscot Times. 
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Mr. Hard, well known Vermont poet—and druggist— 
has recently completed a book, we understand, with the 
aid of Miss Ruth Hard, his daughter, on the State of 
Vermont. 


| HE GO, Eddie?” I asked. 

Eddie made a note on the register and 
put a key back in one of the boxes. 

“Down to see Doc Simmons. Said he 
wanted t’ see the head of the Legion.” 

“Ts he tall like Abe Lincoln was?” 

Eddie took a cigar out of the case and 
lit it. He leaned on his elbows on the 
desk. 

“No, shouldn’t say he was but he had 
that same stoop. It wasn’t that so much 
though; it was the look in his eyes. Then 
his face was like old Abe’s so you’d no- 
tice it right off. If he’d had whiskers the 
picture that used to hang in the sittin’ 
room at home might have been an honest- 
to-God photograph of him.” 

“Eyes deep set?” 

“Yes, but it was the look of ’em. Sort 
of burned out, but when he looked right 
at you there was a glow in back.” 

“Say how long he was staying?” 

“Nope. Just asked about Doc and said 
he’d be back. Left two bags.” 

Eddie flicked the ash from his cigar and 
looked at it for a minute. “God! You 
know it gave me an awful start when I 
saw this fella comin’ in. Prob’ly wouldn’t 
have noticed it so much only I’d just torn 
the sheet off the calendar and seen what 
day it was. February twelfth was a day 
my old man never let us children forget. 
I'd just tore off that sheet and I turned 
round and there he was. 

In the afternoon I went over to North- 
ville where I had a couple of customers, 
and got back to the hotel in time for a 
late supper. I sat down in the office to 
write up my orders. I’d only been there 
a minute when Doctor Simmons came in. 
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He talked with Eddie at the desk and then 
the stranger came in from the wash-room. 
I was struck with his resemblance to Lin- 
coln, as Eddie had been. The addition 
of whiskers would have made the likeness 
exact. Eddie introduced him to Doctor 
Simmons and they came over and sat near 
the desk where I was writing. I couldn’t 
help hearing most of their conversation. 

“Sorry I was out when you called, Mr. 
—er—I didn’t quite get the name.” 

“Barlow. Edminton Barlow.” 

“Oh, yes. Well, Mr. Barlow, I got 
your message. I understand you have some 
plan for putting on a play with the Le- 
gion’s help.” 

As Barlow began to read press notices 
to the Doctor I found myself listening. 
The play was called “HONEST ABE,” 
and Barlow played the lead. Besides the 
man’s remarkable resemblance to Lincoln 
there was something impressive about his 
manner. I could see that the Doctor was 
really interested and seemed easily con- 
vinced of his ability to put on the play. 

It was Saturday, two weeks later, when 
I got back to the hotel in Middleville. As 
usual I planned to spend Sunday there. 

After supper I sat down in the office to 
smoke. Eddie was behind the desk read- 
ing the paper. 

“Any News, Eddie?” 

He came out and drew a chair up by 
the fire. “Nope. Not much doin’ but 
this show.” He pointed to a big ad in the 
Middleville Sentinel. 

“Oh, is that Lincoln show coming off?” 

“Sure thing. Dress rehearsal tonight 
and the show Monday night. They say 
it’s some show, at least Barlow’s part of it.” 

















““He’s a real actor then, is he?” 

“So the Doc says. He says he’s all his 
write-ups said and then some. He says 
he’s so much like Abraham Lincoln it 
makes him feel creepy.” 

“Barlow seem satisfied with the cast?” 

“Well, no. He loosened up to me once 
or twice after he came in from rehearsals. 
Told me his troubles. He—” 

Someone rang for icewater just then and 
Eddie, who acts as bellman as well as clerk, 
went to get it. I picked up his paper. 
There was a write-up of a talk given by 
Edminton Barlow to the High School 
students on “HONEST ABE.” He’d given 
some of the second inaugural too. Then 
there was an account of his talk before 
the Woman’s Club. On the back page 
there was a letter from the School Super- 
intendent advising everybody to go to the 
show Monday night to get a living im- 
pression of Abraham Lincoln. 

Eddie came back and relit his cigar. 

“TI see Barlow’s made quite a stir in 
town.” 

“ll say he has. He’s the real thing 
just as those notices said he was.” 

“But what gets me is how did he hap- 
pen to come here if he’s a real big gun?” 

“Well, the fact is he’s down and out. 
He’s doin’ this to raise a little cash. On 
a fifty-fifty basis he ought to clear around 
a hundred dollars if it’s a good night. 
That’s above what he owes us here and 
all that. Not so bad for two weeks work.” 

“But good Lord, Eddie, that’s nothing 
for a first class actor to get. There’s some- 
thing queer about it, seems to me.” 

Eddie poked the logs closer together and 
settled back in his chair. 

“He told me some of his story last night. 
He was all down in the mouth and tired 
out. Seemed to want to talk. He’s been 
up against it. Is now. Since the show 
he made his hit in last winter he’s just 
gone down hill. He madea roll of monev 
on that but you can see to look at him what 
he’d do with it. He tried to stage a show 
of his own and dropped the whole thing. 
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It never even opened.” 

“ast summer you mean?” 

“Guess so. Anyhow he got this idea of 
puttin’ on the show he starred in. He just 
happened to get a ride this far and he liked 
the look of the town.” 

“You mean this is the first time he’s 
tried it?” 

“Sure, but for God’s sake don’t let on. 
As I said he just told me all this because 
he had to talk to somebody. You should 
have heard the poor cuss. The whole 
thing’s real to him. He’s Abe himself. 
Then he gets up against all these hick 
actors that mean well enough but he says 
they’re just raw. Not a mite of feelin’ 
he says, about any of it. He’s got so he 
can’t sleep for worryin’ about it. Kept 
talkin’ about bein’ true to his art. The 
whole thing’s got on his nerves.” 

“But the Legion fellows—they’re satis- 
fied aren’t they?” 

“That’s just what I says to him last 
night. I says to him: ‘What in hell do you 
care? The Legion’s satisfied; the crowd’ll 
like it, and you’ll get your cash.’ That’s 
what I says to him last night. He cheered 
up for a minute and then he got back to his 
art stuff and bein’ true to his ideals and 
allthat. I like the old cuss but he’s lackin’ 
in business sense. I told him so too.” 

“?Spose I could horn in on this dress 


rehearsal?” I asked Eddie. “I'd like to 
see it.” 
“Sure. Here’s Jim Logan just goin’ 


over. You can go along with him.” Eddie 
called to a man just passing through the 
office. 

On our way over to the Hall Jim said: 
“T dunno if the boss’ll like what I done, 
but some of us Legion boys figgered it 
wa’n’t right to have a patriotic show like 
this one with Abe Lincoln in it, and not 
have the Stars and Stripes a showin’. So 
I been puttin’ up some flags and streamers.” 

“Did Mr. Barlow make the scenery 
too?” 

“Wal, what they is of it, only I wouldn’t 
say it was scenery. It wa’n’t nothin’ much 








but curtains hung up. Just plain drapes 
like. He said that’s what they done to 
New York. He’s got some queer notions, 
my way 0’ thinkin’.” 

“How’s his acting? Do Lincoln well?” 

“Oh, yes.” That’s okey, but Lord, he 
takes it so alfired serious. ’Spects too much 
from the rest of us too.” 

He left me at the back of the Hall. 
When I saw the decorating my friend had 
felt moved to do, I shuddered at what 
Barlow’s reaction might be. The actors 
were sitting on the edge of the stage, most 
of them in costume. 

“Gosh, Ill never get this learnt by to- 
night.” 

“The old man’ll give you merry tum 
tum. He said we'd got to be perfect be- 
fore we left the Hall tonight. Wonder 
where he is anyhow.” 

“Didn’t he say at seven thirty sharp?” 
A woman’s voice. 

“He sure did and it’s after eight now. 
It’ll be midnight ’fore we git done.” 

Jim Logan came down the aisle. “Didn’t 
see this man Barlow ’fore you come over 
did you?” 

I hadn’t seen him. 

“Guess [ll step over and see what’s 
keepin’ him.” 

He was back shortly. 

“Eddie says he went out about seven. 
Ain’t seen him since. What in tunkit you 
*spose ’s happened to him?” 

They all fell to talking at once. What 
WOULD they do? Where could he be? 
They began to criticize the play and the 
way Barlow had managed it. All of the 
accumulated grievances came out. There 
was something queer about him. He could 
certainly act his part. It was too good. 
He was too serious about it all anyhow. 
Somebody spoke about his haunting eyes 
—a woman—and how tired he looked. 
Somebody jeered at her for being sweet 
on him and everybody laughed when she 
got red. 

The door slammed down stairs and there 
was a step on the stairs. 
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“Shh! Here he comes now.” 

I turned. The door opened. 
Doctor Simmons. 

He hurried down toward the stage tak- 
ing off his coat as he went. “Sorry to be 
late. Had a call. What’s the matter? 
Haven’t you begun? Where’s Barlow?” 

They all began to explain. 

The Doctor stopped them. “T’ll run 
over to his room. He wasn’t well this 
afternoon when I was there to go over 
some details with him. He hadn’t slept 
and I gave him a sedative. Told him to 
lie down and rest. He looked bad.” 

“But Doc, Eddie said he went out 
around seven. He ’sposed he come right 
over here.” 

The Doctor paused. He looked relieved 
and puzzled. 

The door downstairs slammed again and 
there were hurried steps. Eddie burst into 
the room. He was hatless and coatless. 

“He’s gone,” he managed to get out, 
“skipped.” 

“Gone where?” From everybody. 

“Just gone. That’s all I know.” 

“Well, you said he went around seven. 
That’s what you said t? me.” Logan was 
speaking. 

“That’s just what he did. Walked out 
around seven. Few minutes ago I went 
up with fresh towels for the room next to 
his. His door was open and I looked in. 
The window was open. I thought that 
was queer. I turned the light on. That 
little bag he had the papers in, Doc, was 
gone. The other one, bigger, was on the 
bed.” 

“Did he have that bag in his hand when 
he went out?” The Doctor. 

“Td swear he didn’t have a thing in his 
hand. He didn’t look up when he went 
past the desk and I noticed he looked pale 
and worried. I know he didn’t have any 
bag then.” 

“You said the window was open?” 
“Yes. Wide open and the wind blowin’ 
»” 


“He probably dropped the bag out the 


It was 
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window and got it when he went out. It’s 
been done before.” 

“Looks as though you was beat out of 
two weeks board and lodgin’, Eddie.” 
Logan seemed to enjoy the joke. 

“T don’t give a damn about the board. 
I want to know what’s happened to the 
old fella.” 

They all began talking again. “I al- 
lays knew they was suthin ‘queer’ bout that 
old cuss. Told the wife so last night.” An 
actor in a frock coat. 

I walked back to the hotel feeling de- 
pressed. I felt sorry for the old man. 
“HONEST ABE,” I kept saying to my- 
self. 

I sat down by the fire. After a while 
Eddie came in with the Doctor. They 
got a flashlight and went out. Eddie came 
back alone and put the flashlight in the 
desk. He came over and held his hands 
out to the fire. 


“Doc. was right. There’s tracks in the 


snow under the window. Gosh, I’m sorry. 
Got so I liked the old fella.” After a mo- 
ment: “I’m goin’ up and see what’s in 
that other bag.” 

He came slowly down the stairs. He 
didn’t have the bag but in his hand he held 
something. “The old fella left this for his 
board,” he said. Looking at it intently he 
came over to the light. 

It was a gold watch. On the back was 
engraved: “Presented to Edminton Barlow 
by the cast of ‘HONEST ABE’. He was 
always true to his art.” 

Eddie reread slowly the last line of the 
inscription. “He was always true to his 
art,” then he said, “Crazy nut, I ’spose he 
thought if he went on with the show he 
wouldn’t be livin’ up to his art even if all 
the hick actors was satisfied.” 

He laid the watch on the table and stood 
looking into the fire. After a long silence 
he spoke again. “God! I hate to think of 
the old fella out in a night like this.” 


Valentine in Time of Adversity 
by Eleanor Graham 


We who are young and full of youth’s warm zest, 
Having been born when time was out of joint, 
Must guard our hearts if we would make the best 


Of days like these. 


We must evade the point 


Of life and love and all our youthful dreams, 
For love deserves more help than we can see— 
And how can two build up their eager schemes 
Without a promise of security! 

Rebuke me not if in my weary eyes 

You see no hope of present consummation. 
Looking at truth, I find the only prize 

I have to offer you is conversation. 

Since I have naught with which to pay my dues, 
I give my love in tear-stained I. O. U.’s. 








Winter Trimmin’s 
by Deborah Whitaker 


A. I WAS SAYIN’ ONLY tother day, this 
has been a pore winter for sink drains and 
barbers. Every night I have to remember 
to leave a pail of water on the stove so’s it'll 
be hot come mornin’ for thawin’ out the 
sink drain. The salt I’ve poured down 
that drain’d make seaweed grow in a fresh 
water pond. ’Course, I don’t blame the 
stoppage all on the cold weather, not what 
with m’wife lettin’ the coffee grounds and 
the drippin’s and sech go down the pipe. 
She says she don’t do no sech thing, but 
I recollect the tomater skins I had to clean 
out o’ that trap atter she’d had a cannin’ 
spell last summer, and I say that a habit 
formed in summer will ketch up with ye 
in winter. 

Well, that leaves the barbers to be com- 
miserated over and by gum, they’re a 
sorry lot come winter. Why I’ll bet that 
even a city barber’s income is cut in half 
with comin’ o’ cold weather—but in the 
country! Sakes alive, a barber like Ezry 
Thatcher might jest as well hole in like 
a ground hog and only come out, say the 
middle of February when he gits a few 
trimmin’ jobs todo. Then he kin hole up 
till the middle of April. Tain’t fair 
neither, because when April does come he 
don’t git one cent more fur dressin’ the 
hide than as if ’twas a regular once a month 
haircut. 

Well—along about the middle of Feb- 
ruary, I allus begin to realize that my hair 
is gittin’ a bit too feathery around the 
ears. And besides that, the seed catalogs 
come out, and what with radishes and 
nasturtiums etcetery, I feel real spring like. 
Sometimes these two things ain’t enough 
to git me into Ezry’s barber chair, but 
this year we had a thaw come jest right 
to throw the balance onto Ezry’s side. 
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‘Heh!’ says Ezry as I stepped into the 
store (he keeps general store too, sells a 
can of beans once in a while) ‘I hain’t seen 
you sence Thanksgivin’. Head beginnin’ 
to git kind o’ itchy eh?’ 

‘Not at all,’ says I real dignified, with 
a nod to Jim Haynes and Tobias Nelson 
that was leanin’ over a checker board in 
back of the stove. ‘I jest want a little trim 
around the ears.’ 

Ezra Thatcher is a good man, deacon 
of the church, and gives to its support and 
a couple of loaves of bread to every Grange 
supper, but he kin make me madder than 
any other man in town. Itch! 

Well, he spread a newspaper on the 
floor and I straddled the chair and leaned 
my forehead on the back and he went to 
work. ‘Now not too short,’ says I, ‘we’re 
goin’ to git some cold weather yet.’ But 
he jest told me to keep my head down and 
my mouth shet and he’d do the best he 
could and no man could do more. There’s 
no tellin’ HOW to a barber, whether he’s 
city or country. They got their ways and 
ef you don’t like them you kin git another 
barber. Pernicketty cusses, all of them. 

‘I hearn tell of a skunk in young Toby’s 
cellar,’ says Ezry between snips. 

‘Ain’t no sech thing;’ says Tobias Nel- 
son from his checker board. Ezry didn’t 
say where he heard it—and Tobias made 
a move before he spoke again. 

“Twan’t a skunk, twas a porcupine. An’ 
t’wan’t in the cellar,—t’were in the attic.’ 

‘Attic? How come?’ 

‘How should I know!’ 

The hair Ezry was cuttin’ off was most 
an inch long but I dassen’t rile him again 
tellin’ him it was jest a trim I wanted. 
I'd git a cold—that I knew, but who was 
I to dictate to a tonsorial artist. 

‘How’d they know t’was there?’ 
Haynes wanted to know. 

‘They got ears ain’t they?’ Tobias 
guffawed. 

‘So?? 

‘And t’were a clear sky that night,’ says 
Tobias. 


Jim 














Maria Thatcher come into the store and 
heard us laughin’ and wanted to know 
what the racket was all about. Maria’s 
as good a woman as Ezry is a man but she’s 
sortof overpowerin’. And she does love to 
doctor folks up. Why I recollect how 
Ezry give me too close a cut a year ago 
this month, and a draft kind of hit me in 
the neck and I got to coughin’. Coughed 
till I like to choked to death and Maria 
hustled upstairs (they live over the store) 
and brought down a bottle of cough medi- 
cine and a table spun. Before I could git 
holt of myself to tell her different she had 
a dose poured out and up under my nose 
—and I opened my mouth and swallered. 

‘There,’ says she, ‘that’d ought to fix 
you up. It did good for mother’s cough 
afore she died. You kin have the bottle 
— it’s been settin’ on the shelf for sixteen 
years. Ezry don’t git took in the chest— 
it’s his kidneys.’ 

I didn’t take the bottle then, but now 
I wished I had. Supposin’ Id git to 
coughin’ again, Maria’d bring out her dead 
mother’s cough medicine, and I’d be just 
fool enough to open my mouth. Funny 
how folks kin git you to ‘open wide.’ They 
look so earnest and when they open their 
mouths just like they want you to do— 
before you know it the deed’s done. I 
didn’t breathe easy till Maria had took her 
loaf of bread and bottle of ketchup back 
upstairs. Kind of handy to have a general 
store in the family. 

‘Hear about Gramp Rogers?’ asks Old 
Jim Haynes, as he swept the checkers in- 
ter his lap. 

‘Ain’t hung hisself with his whiskers 
has he?? 

‘Keep yore head still if you want your 
ears to take home’ says Ezry to me, and 
to Jim ‘What about him?’ 

Well, Jim’s story—the long and the 
short of it, was that Old Gramp Rogers, 
who has the longest whiskers in this county 
and gits his picture in the Sunday papers 
because of them, has been wearin’ ’em 
buttoned in for a chest protector this win- 
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ter. To hear Jim tell it, he looks real 
comical with his whiskers all bunched up 
around his ears and disappearin’ into the 
neck of his sweater, and along about four 
buttons down, he lets the ends stick out to 
show that they are the longest whiskers in 
the county. 

That’s what he wanted everyone to 
think—but come to find out—Gramp’s an 
imposter. Yessirree. Along about the fust 
of the winter Gramp had a set-to with 
some kerosene and a bunch of paper twists 
and he burnt a foot and a half off those 
whiskers afore he could pump water on 
them. He was all cut up about it, and 
right down in the mouth, till he thought 
up this chest protector disguise with a 
bunch of good whiskers pinned into his 
front. The proud old goat. Well, as to 
that, I dunno but what I’d go into com- 
petition with Gramp—only the crop I 
grow are so dad burned red! 
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Into the blue. 


Rush of wind on his face, 

Hurtling high, 

Son of the rugged earth, 
Daring the sky. 
Blur of trees and men, 

Bated breath: 
Reaching airy heights, 
Defying death. 








Plunging to meet the earth’s 
Treacherous curve: 
Skill is the measure of life, 
Steady nerve. 


Second of trembling doubt: 
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OF THE SKI ifr a 
New hj 
by Harry Elmore Hurd 


Poised on the rim of the world, 


Eager for flight: 


Back to the blinding sun, 
d in light. 
et speed, 
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Curving to crowning success I sing the song of the ski, Giving to earthbound men, 





In spraying snow. Stout... light... Starry flight. 
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This article could not have been written without the 
co-operation of Miss Mary Hagar. Other Burlington citi- 
zens who gave the author valuable assistance in collecting 
material were Miss Alice A. Blanchard of the Everyday 
Bookshop, Mrs. Bertha Jackson Kolk, Editor of the Burling- 
ton Free Press, Mr. William H. A. Mills, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Burlington Chamber of Commerce, Mr. George 
Dana Smith of the Fletcher Free Library, Miss Harriet 
Perkins of the Robert Hull Fleming Museum, Miss Lillian 
E. Mount, Director of Women’s and Girl? Department of 
the Community Y.M.C.A., Mr. Harry Stevens, Photo- 
grapher, Miss Frederika Northrop of the Billings Library 
and Mrs. A. P, Barette, Chairman of the Women’s Republi- 
can Committee. 


UD .:: YOU ARRIVE AT the bus ter- 
minal in Burlington, the inhabitants do not 
rush up to you with vehement assurances 
that it is the largest and most beautiful city 
in the State of Vermont, as they would do 
if it were on the Pacific coast instead of 
a port on Lake Champlain. That is not 
the Vermont way. 

Yet, as you walk down the sloping 
streets, set in orderly squares, and lined 
with overhanging elms, wander over the 
University campus, stop to admire the in- 
teresting architecture of the buildings, 
marvel at the views seen from parks, 
hilltops and the rocky promontories stretch- 
ing into the lake, you feel that Burling- 
ton is proud of itself and acknowledges 
its own beauty, but that its lack of self- 
praise is due to a profound knowledge that 
such boasting is not necessary. 

“T am here—the Queen City of Lake 
Champlain. My setting is perfect,” it 
seems to say, and you know that it is true. 

Lovely lies the land on every side of 
the city. The Champlain Valley spreads 
for one hundred and eighty miles to the 
north and south. The Winooski and La- 
moille Rivers add their charms to the lo- 
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cality. To the east, the wall of Vermont’s 
Green Mountains cuts the skyline; to the 
west, across Champlain, tower at least 
seventy of the peaks of the Adironacks. 
Very high mountains, capped with snow 
was the verdict of Samuel de Champlain 
when, in July 1609, he came with two 
hundred Indian warriors and only twenty 
Frenchmen to the wooded shores of Bur- 
lington Bay. 

Ever since the visit of these first white 
men, people have praised the beauties of 
the region. Reserved and given to under- 
statement, as we know him to have been, 
William Dean Howells pronounced the 
view across the Bay of Naples the most 
beautiful in the world, except one, “A 
Lake Champlain sunset as seen from Bur- 
lington.”” And a local surgeon frankly ad- 
mitted that its beautiful situation was an 
important factor in his choice of a location 
to make his home and to practice his pro- 
fession*. “From my home I can see both 
North and South America,” said the late 
publisher Henry Holt, as he gazed over 
the lake from his summer home, Fairholkt. 

Nor were the early settlers too busy to 
notice the loveliness of lakes, rivers and 
mountains. “Go up the hill and find out 
if Champlain’s blue waters can be seen,” 
Ethan Allen’s niece begged her husband. 
Already Moses Catlin had built his wife 
one house in the settlement and another 
on the College Green. But she “loved 
nature” and asked to live right on the sum- 
mit of where now stands the Mary Flet- 
cher Hospital. _Her wish was granted and 
every day, until her death, she feasted 


*See Memoirs of A Small-Town Surgeon—by John Brooks 
Wheeler, Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York. 




















her eyes on the sparkling waters of her 
beloved lake which the Indians called 
Caniaderi-gua-runte, or, Lake-that-is-the- 
Gate-of-the-Country. 

When you visit Burlington, you may 
never hear that one of three great seignor- 
ies, La Manaudiere, was the ancient site 
of the town; that the French were driven 
from the valley with bitter bloodshed; that 
the region was one of the New Hamp- 
shire Grants, given out by the royal gover- 
nor, Benning Wentworth; that the Onion 
River Company, of which the Allens were 
important members, gained control of the 
lands; that the town was named for the 
Burlings of New York; or that smuggling 
once was an important business on the lake. 
All this may remain outside of your ken, 
but, before you leave, you certainly will 
become familiar with the lovely views seen 
on every hand. 

There is a peacefulness in the scene at 
Battery Park which is quite different from 
the excitement of the stirring days of the 
War of 1812 when the British threat- 
ened Plattsburg and Commodore Mac- 
donough organized his fleet. Thinking it 
was an American sloop, the Englishmen 
fired on Rock Dundee, a dark and im- 
pressive cone, said to have been the corner 
stone of the Iroquois possessions, and which 
stands in Burlington Harbor, a half-mile 
north-west of Shelburne Bay. 

On a bluff overlooking the lake, the 
Americans threw up fortifications, erected 
barracks and quartered their troops. Even 
the college buildings were commandeered 
for war uses. Four little houses at the 
end of Pearl Street were used for officers’ 
homes. Later, they were occupied by 
townspeople and in one, on the south side 
near the lake, Walt Whitman visited his 
sister, Mrs. Heyde, the wife of an itin- 
erant artist. Now the old fortification and 
campground, an area of about nine acres, 
has been made into a city park. 

It is impossible to tire of the picturesque 
view from Indian Rock in Ethan Allen 
Park at the north end of the city. The 
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park is part of the farm where the leader 
of the Green Mountain Boys spent the last 
two years of his tempestuous life. A mar- 
ker tells you all about it. If you wish to 
visit his grave, you will find it in Green 
Mount Cemetery, only a short distance 
from the gate. A great highway bears the 
hero’s name and so does the United States 
Army Post, situated three miles outside of 
Burlington. Vermont would not be Ver- 
mont without Ethan Allen. 

But his brother, the energetic, far- 
sighted Ira Allen was the man of import- 
ance in the early settlement. At various 
times he owned at least five-sevenths of 
the land in the town and he laid the 
foundations for the trade which, by 1875, 
had made Burlington the third largest 
lumber market in the country. 

The University of Vermont also owes 
much to Ira Allen, for he gave forty acres 
of land on the hill and four thousand 
pounds towards its establishment. When 
the college was chartered it was one of 
four in New England and twelve in the 
United States. 

While on his American tour, John Ber- 
nard, a famous English actor of the early 
nineteenth century, visited Burlington and 
became interested in the Vermonters’ de- 
sire for education. In his memoirs he tells 
of riding into the country as a guest of a 
certain farmer. After a dinner, washed 
down by a jug of cider and topped by 
glasses of rum, the Englishman and the 
Yankee had a heart-t-heart talk. 

“7 was amazed,” the actor said, “to learn 
that my host ‘voted his evenin’s to readin’ 
and larnin’ and read constantly, not only 
the Bible, almanac and dictionary, but, 
once in two weeks, rode into town to see 
what was offered in new and cleverish 
books!” 

Here is an example of the essence of 
the underlying spirit, supplemented by 
native Vermont independence, which 
brought the young college through wars, 
destruction by fire and financial panics. It 
cropped out in a superlative degree, years 















































later, when a committee of the Carnegie 
Foundation reported that the College of 
Medicine in Vermont as well as those in 
New Hampshire and Maine should be 
closed. The Vermonters did not agree and 
the legislature appropriated an annual sum 
of money sufficient to meet costs of main- 
taining a Class A institution without other 
assistance. 



































The setting of the University on the 
hill is beautiful. Lovers of the place 
politely quarrel as to the relative loveliness 
of the view from the Chapel Tower and 
that of the College Green seen at dusk 
through a snowstorm. ‘The traditions of 
the campus are dear to the hearts of Ver- 
monters, and they tell you that President 
James Rowland Angell of Yale University 
was born on the site of the new chapel; 
that the home of the first president was the 
original building to be erected; and that 
the College Green once was a grazing 
ground for Burlington cows. They add 
that the corner stone of old North College 
was laid by Governor Cornelius Van Ness 
in April 1825, and in June of that year, 
the Marquis de Lafayette performed the 
same rite for the South College. The Main 
College, or “Old Mill,” was formerly in 
three parts, and when it was reconstructed 
in the eighties, certain Burlington citizens 
wept at the removal of the silver dome on 
the center building. 








To get its spirit you must visit the Uni- 
versity with someone who has a deep re- 
gard for it. Then he will take you to the 
Williams Science Hall to show you the 
Torrey and Frost herbariums of Vermont 
specimens and the unsurpassed collection 
of C. G. Pringle which is made up of fifty 
thousand items, completely representing 
the known flora of the United States. 

Such a person will lead you to the Bill- 
ings Library and tell you that it was given 
by Frederick Billings of the Class of 1844 
and that it is an outstanding example of 
the work of H. H. Richardson, a distin- 
guished architect of the eighties. The great 
treasure of the library is the collection of 
books, many of them dealing with Scandi- 
navian literature collected by the Hon. 
George Marsh. Near the entrance hangs 
a portrait of Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, who, 
as Grace Anna Goodhue, lived in Burling- 
ton and attended the University. It is the 
work of Sir Philip de Laszlo who recently 
made studies of the Duke and Duchess of 
York and, in 1926, it was given to the 
University by Darwin P. Kingsley. As 
she gazes down at you from the deep rich- 
ness of the sombre colors used in the back- 
ground and in the folds of her college 
gown, the vivid personality of the wife of 
the Thirtieth President of the United 
States seems to be present in the great 
room where she used to read and study as 
a girl. 

You can not be long in Burlington with- 
out feeling the influence on the community 
of the Fleming Museum. It was given 
to the University in 1931 in memory of 
Robert Hull Fleming, an alumnus, and 
the principal contributor was his niece, 
Miss Katharine Wolcott of Chicago. I 
wish that I had space to describe the per- 
manent and traveling art exhibits in the 
Park Gallery of Art, the complete series 
of Vermont mineral specimens, and the 
notable Vermont Indian relics in the Per- 
kins Room of Archaeology. A priceless 
collection of Vermontiana, gathered by 
James B. Wilbur of Manchester, Vermont, 











is housed in the Wilbur Library. Northern 
Vermont artists exhibit here once a year 
and the best of the work is selected to go 
to the annual exhibit held in Manchester. 
I have mentioned only Vermont items, but 
the museum is rich in other collections. 
The Children’s Department is one of the 
most active in the building and a note- 
worthy project consists of talks by the 
curator, Professor H. F. Perkins, on con- 
servation of wild life and plants and for- 
est fire prevention. 

I have not described the classic Georgian 
lines of the chapel, an object of pride in 
University circles. But I must tell you 
something of Grass Mount, one of the 
girls’ dormitories which is one of the finest 
examples of early architecture in the city. 
It stands on the southwest corner of Main 
and Summit Streets and was once the home 
of Governor Van Ness. In his later years 
he was appointed Minister to Spain by 
President Jackson, but the position where 
his forceful personality had the best op- 
portunity to function was in that of Col- 
lector of the Port of Burlington when 
In the year eighteen hundred and eight, 
The Embargo Law in Vermont State 
Did so enrage our furious Feds 
They would cross the line or lose their 

heads. 

At the time Governor Van Ness bought 
the house of Thaddeus Tuttle, a wealthy 
merchant, in 1824, it was considered the 
most elegant private residence in Burling- 
ton, and in it was held the brilliant re- 
ception in honor of Lafayette which was 
a great event in Burlington social life. 

The same year that the versatile mar- 
quis visited Burlington, a southern gentle- 
woman jotted down her impressions of 
“the most beautiful city I have ever been 
in.” She spoke with enthusiasm of the 
“grande place or Court House Square” 
and of the “large well-built houses, sur- 
rounded by handsome gardens and fine 
trees.’ But Eleanor Randolph Coolidge 
was startled by the large woodpiles which 
“speak volumes of the horrors of a climate 
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where such precautions are necessary,” 
while, “the barbarous machines of sleighs” 
made her blood run cold. 

“A style that prevails in our more am- 
bitious residences approach Italian villas, 
that is—a square house with three unen- 
cumbered fronts and with a belvidere on 
the roof,” stated a writer of the sixties. 

You still will find that style of archi- 
tecture in Burlington. Some of these re- 
sidences now have been turned into frat- 
ernity houses and club houses like those of 
the two women’s organizations, the Klifa 
and the Athena Club. 

A beautiful house, made of brick with 
a white gable ornamented with carvings, 
is on College Street and is now owned by 
the Ethan Allen Club. Formerly, it was 
the home of John H. Peck, a member of 
a firm of wholesale grocers who grew 
wealthy shipping goods into the interior 
in great canvas-topped wagons, drawn by 
anywhere from six to ten horses, or sent 
across the lake to New York by boat. But 
economic changes played havoc with the 
business. Today there are people living 
in Burlington who remember the elaborate 
party given by Mrs. Peck on the night be- 
fore the failure of her husband’s firm was 
announced. It was her farewell to society 
and she never appeared in public again. 

From end to end, College Street is re- 
markable for charm and dignity, and, in 
its way, is a measuring standard for the 
growth of the town. It leads down the 
hill from the College Green to the shop- 
ping district, and on the way you pass the 
Fletcher Free Library and the new Com- 
munity Y which sponsors splendid pro- 
jects, not only for young people, but also 
for family groups. The name of Fletcher 
is identified with civic progress. The 
Mary Fletcher Hospital was the first hos- 
pital in the state. Now its work is sup- 
plemented by the Bishop de Goesbriand 
Hospital and the Fanny Allen Hospital 
in Winooski, less than two miles away. 

Every time you see the steeples of 
Burlington’s churches outlined against the 








sky you admire them anew. Two of them 
are particularly beautiful and of interest 
to visitors. The brick Unitarian church 
was erected in the days when church build- 
ing was an art in New England, and the 
belfry follows the Wren traditions. Re- 
cently, the colored glass in the windows 
was removed and the building was re- 
stored to its original lovely simplicity. 
The Congregational, or First Church, on 
Winooski Avenue is quite different in 
style. It is pillared with classic white 
columns and the bell is hung in a replica 
of a famous Green Choragic Monument, 
commonly known by its popular name,— 
The Lantern of Demosthenes. 

For all its beauty, Burlington is not 
given over to providing recreational facili- 
ties for summer visitors, nor is it a sleepy 
college town dependent upon the Univer- 
sity for its existence. It has a solid business 
foundation and a progressive civic life. The 
streets surround City Hall Park, or Court 
House Square as it was called in the old 
days. Since 1790, Burlington has been 
the shire town of Chittenden County and 
the Court House was the first public build- 
ing to be erected. Today, the dignified 
City Hall dominates the square and nearby 
is the Auditorium, containing northern 
New England’s largest convention hall 
seating four thousand people. 

It is true that the great lumber trade 
is a thing of the past, but the city is still 
an important business and commercial cen- 
ter. Malted cereals, brush fibres, package 
dyes, can-openers, and Venetian blinds are 
among the products manufactured, and 
Winooski, across the river, is the home of 
well-known woolen mills. 

“Burlington was never a high-pressure 
community,” a business man told me. 
“When New England economic life tot- 
tered, the citizens pulled their belts a little 
tighter and, with their emotions still under 
control, buckled down to the task of meet- 
ing their problems. Now the city is com- 
ing back rapidly and industry is picking up 
sixty percent.” 
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Lake activities center around the Lake 
Champlain Yacht Club and the steamers 
of the Lake Champlain Transportation 
Company. The present life of the lake 
is a far cry from the days when a few logs 
fastened to the shore meant a wharf and 
the keels of the Burlington Packet and the 
Dolphin were laid under an oak tree. 
“Gid” King, the “Admiral of the Lake,” 
who acted as an agent for John Jacob Astor 
in the fur trade, is forgotten, and the old 
steamboat, the second in the world, con- 
structed one year after the Clermont was 
launched, made its last trip many years ago. 







































































Burlington people are proud of its pic- 


turesque lake shoreline; of Appletree 
Point where the first English pioneer set- 
tled; of the Municipal Bathing Beach, 
two miles from the center of the city; of 
craggy Rock Point, where in 1820, the 
first Anglican Bishop of Vermont estab- 
lished his residence. 

Years ago, Stephen Pearl, who methodi- 
cally kept the town records in a portfolio 
which he labelled Stephen Pearl’s Book 
of Truth, made a business trip to New 
York by steamboat. Some young Albany 
merchants asked him impertinent ques- 
tions as to his name and his destination. 
The old man looked at them serenely and 
replied, “J am Stephen Pearl. I am from 
Burlington, Vermont. Now who may you 
be skippin’ around like mites in a cheese?” 

It was answer enough. 











This feature by Mrs. Rawson, author of many books, 
including “Country Auction” and “Sing, Old House” 
(Dutton) tells of another winter sport—skating on the lake 
—at night. 


= GoDKIN RAISED her head 
from her now tightly strapped skate, 
listening to the silence which overspread 
her in the close northern woods. It was 
these night silences as much as the joy of 
winging over icy spaces which had drawn 
her out each evening during her husband’s 
winter holiday. Paul’s light up in the 
farmhouse window, where he bent over his 
examination papers, shone nothing but a 
tiny pinpoint. She rose, stamped her run- 
ners down and pulled her knitted cap low 
over her forehead. Now for a half hour 
of utter aloneness in a world so stupendous 
that one could only feel but never speak 
of it. 

“What a pity the girls of this country- 
side could never have known the fun of 
skating! To show an ankle was too hein- 
ous a crime. Even the boys would rather 
sit by the warm fire than come out after 
dark.” The ice was a pale blurr which 
grew darker as the clouds swept out the 
Big Dipper. Earth and sky mingled in an 
almost soundless void which was broken 
only by the skate runners which cut the ice 
and the night, like a scythe through June 
hay. 

Early candle-light had put nearly all 
of the farmhouses to sleep, and Paul’s light 
shone almost alone in the sweep of dark- 
ness about her. Lightly she floated along 
under the bordering hemlocks where the 
ice was smoothest and then cut out into the 
dark which meant the pond itself, and to 
know that she might catch in a crack any 
moment made her feet like sensitive fin- 
gers, touching but not holding. 

“Now who and what can that be?” 
Over in Blake’s Cove Pamela saw a light. 
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It looked like sky-writing from a plane, 
or fine featherstitching on black velvet. 
“T guess, Pamela, you have a rival, and 
you know that you never could skate like 
that in your wildest dreams.” Circles and 
half circles were woven by the eerie light, 
as it dipped and courtesied and sprang 
away, disappeared and reappeared in un- 
traceable patterns. 

Three or four minutes later Pamela had 
covered the intervening space and shouted: 
“Hello, neighbor! Whose ship’s passing 
in the night?” 

It was though the earth had swallowed 
skater and light. “Oh, I say, throw out 
a life-line so I can come alongside.” Then, 
after a moment, a timid voice answered: 
“Yes’m,” and the light showed nearby in 
an old crooked lantern. For a moment 
Pamela thought that she had never seen 
this fair-haired girl, and then the memory 
of a face peeking from the cracked panes 
of a woodman’s shack came slipping back. 
But could the child-wife of Old Bill, that 
unkempt, cursing lumberman, skate as the 
lantern had just shown? Only last spring 
he had brought her back from lumbering 
farther north and all that the countryside 
had ever seen of her was her shy face un- 
der a wealth of gold hair peeking from 
the fly-specked window, when one passed 
on the way to mill. Bill had kept her like 
a woman in a harem, and the neighbors 
had begun to guess that Mattie was a half- 
wit, but none had dared his scowl and 
snarling ways to see whether she needed a 
helping hand. 

“Why, my dear, you, out all alone in 
the night?” Mattie was buttoned into a 
man’s ragged coat, a long thin print skirt 
flapped about her ankles, and a yellow 
coonskin cap was jammed down over her 
tangled curls. “Yes’m. You be the pretty 
summer lady, be’nt you?” 








“My name’s Godkin. 

“T’m Mattie.” 

Pamela’s heart opened. Here was need. 
The poor child had escaped at last from 
that animal-like husband, and she, Pamela, 
by the kind hand of Providence, had been 
sent to rescue her. “You live in the shack 
toward the mill. I know. When I saw 
your light I thought a fairy was winging 
its way through the night, singing its song 
and weaving lovely patterns against the 
velvet dark.” 

€Ves’m.” 

“Suppose we skate together, since we 
both love it so.” The thing to do was to 
get her across the pond where Paul’s light 
could lead them to the farmhouse and Old 
Bill would never know where she had 
gone until she was safely away, some- 
where, somehow. Such a dainty little thing 
for so much filth and grossness. Why, the 
lumberman had never been known to speak 
civilly since he came to these parts. Pamela 
laid her hand on the girl’s shoulder and 
they started smoothly across the pond, with 
a lane of light following after them. There 
seemed no body, no weight to the girl, in 
spite of her flapping, clinging skirt. She 
was like a thistleblow. 

The island passed, Pamela saw Paul’s 
light ahead and thought with a pang of 
the difference between her own life and 
that of “half-wit” Mattie. How little 
folks knew of those who lived across the 
ponds from them. The girl was evidently 
making the great circle, for there was the 
slightest pressure on Pamela’s shoulder as 
they reached the cove head, and so it 
seemed best to go around once more and 
try to plan what must be done. “Do you 
like our countryside, Mattie?” “I like 
it good.” “And your husband—I sup- 
pose you’re very happy with him?” “I 
like him—good.” 

“Hah! That’s it.” Pamela thought. 
“She has even been drilled how to answer 
us neighbors. Poor thing, poor thing!” 
To Mattie she said: “How would you like 
to spend the night with me, it’s so far to 


Tell me yours.” 
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your house? And perhaps tomorrow we 
might go to Boston..” The girl looked 
across at her eagerly. “‘Me go to Boston— 
away from here—and Old Bill—oh lady 
—” Mattie’s eyes came so close to Pamela’s 
that even in the darkness they shone. They 
were near the bee-tree where the path 
led to the shack and as the lantern light 
fell across the shore Pamela saw a ragged 
figure. 

“Hey, little Mattie. Where be you? 
Bill’s been waiting a long time for his 
little gal. Come along home of me, 
honey. I need’s ye.” 

The hand fell away from Pamela’s 
shoulder and Mattie’s skates sped across 
the ice. “Oh, Bill, I’se comin’. Wait.” 
As the lantern was set upon the rock 
Pamela saw Mattie’s arms go up about 
Old Bill’s neck, and heard the contented 
little laugh which flowed back to her 
through the dark. 

Paul’s light seemed very precious as 
Pamela swung across the darkness, a some- 
thing to make for with all speed. Even 
the vibrant silence of the night was forgot- 
ten for the time. A star broke through 
the clouds and hung in the west. “To 
see them home, old Bill and his little 
Mattie—they on their side of the pond, 
Paul and I on mine—how little we know 
of our neighbors after all.” 


THE 
VISITOR 


“Brother, I like your Granite State 

For week-ending, or driving through, 

But never would I build my home 

Where great, white mountains spoil the view!” 
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The Neither Squares Nor Contras 
By Beth Tolman and Ralph Page 


= PART-NORS FOR A Hay- 
maker’s Breakdown. Couples form in a 
circle a-raound the ha-a-al.” Every old 
timer recognizes this as one of a number- 
ful group of freaks, which sprouted in the 
seventies and which have been more or less 
in favor ever since. 

You would be stumped at categorying 
them for you could no more put them un- 
der the strict head of square dances, con- 
tras or round dances, than you could call 
a turnip our most aesthetic growing thing. 
And yet they might include a square dance 
call or two, maybe a few contra figures, 
a reel or jig motif with the sum expressed 
like a round dance. And Zip, what is it? 

Interesting enough is a freak anything. 
But in the case of these curious dances, the 
reason for their invention is more so; and, 
if you have a sense of the historical, even 
quite important. 

It was back in the seventies that the 
contras were threatened with death by 
neglect when a healthy gust of novelty 
round dancing had come in and usurped 
the program. The round dance, done in 
couples all wandering around the hall, 
my dear. Imagine! Everybody talked 
and ate Galop, Redowa, Mazurka, Schot- 
tishe, Varsovienne, and Gorlitza. And 
everybody disloyally abandoned the quad- 
rilles and hornpipes which they and those 
before them had been brought up on. 

No doubt it appealed, this bursting the 
bounds of the formal figure set and circuit- 
ing the hall as long as the fiddle would 
play. But then, the old favorites were 
being left to.die. Something had to rescue 
them before they should pass into history. 

Just at that critical time someone with 
a sense of proportion came along with a 
dance concocted of the best in all of the 
types and which did what the round dances 
did, only more interestingly. And so that 
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was the way the newcomers were shoved 
out and the old timers re-instated. 

“All forward and back, pass on to the 
next” was just the call that was needed 
to satisfy the wanderlust of the dance floor. 
Soon the Redowa gave way to the Soldier’s 
Joy and the Gorlitza faded before the 
Washington’s Quickstep. To this day the 
freaks prevail and are enjoyed, but who, 
besides a few dance artists, can remember 
how to do a Galop? 

Today’s most popular ones include the 
Sicilian Circle (often called the Portland 
Fancy), the Soldier’s Joy, the California 
Reel (done throughout Maine as the 
Boston Fancy), The Tempest, Spanish 
Dance, Fireman’s Dance and Washington’s 
Quickstep. 

Since the Sicilian Circle was described 
in the October number because of its im- 
portance as a program headpiece, let us 
first look at the Soldier’s Joy, one of the 
easiest to do, and see what makes it go: 


SOLDIER’S JOY 


The dancers form in a circle around the hall as for 
Sicilian Circle—two couples in a set, facing each other. 
All forward and back 
Forward again and swing the opposite 
All swing partners 
Ladies chain 

Forward and back and pass on to the next. 

Repeat as long as desired, preferably 
stopping before any of the dancers faint 
or a fiddler’s arm drops off. 

This dance probably sprang out of Ver- 
mont, along with the popular Morning 
Star. The original tune was played for 
an Irish Hornpipe but it fitted this far dif- 
ferent dance with equal success. The main 
theme, unchanged, was garnished with 
grace notes, triplets and syncopation ac- 
cording to the local fiddler’s skill with the 
bow. 

This tune next, the Washington’s 
Quickstep, is also known as the Steamboat 








Quickstep and can be found in the old 
music books under that name. This dance 
became extremely popular in the post- 
Civil War period and remained so until 
the nineties when, for some unfathomable 
reason, it dropped from grace. 


WASHINGTON’S QUICKSTEP 


6 or 8 couples form in a set as for an ordinary contra dance 

First and every other couple cross over before the music 
starts 

First four cross right hands half round 

Left hands back 

Down the center and back 

Cast off 

Ladies chain 

Balance and turn partner. 


Another of these frolicsome affairs 
sometimes danced to The Flowers of 
Edinburgh, but more often to The Rout, 
was the Haymaker’s Breakdown. In real- 
ity this was a slight variation of the Sici- 
lian Circle and the Soldier’s Joy and will 
not be described unless it is later requested. 

The Downeast Breakdown, however, 
rates a description for its imaginative 
formation of the couple figures. It was 
usually danced to the tune of Thunder 
Hornpipe. 

Each set was composed of 4 couples, 
formed as for Soldier’s Joy, except that 2 
couples stand side by side, facing 2 other 


couples also standing side by side. 
Eight hands round 
All right and left 
Ladies chain 
All forward and back 
Forward again and pass on to the next. 


In this last change, the couples that are progressing 
around the hall to the left, join hands and raise them over 
their heads while the couples going around the hall to 
the right, stoop and pass through. Each 2 couples remain 
together throughout the dance. 

The Merry Haymakers is still another 
variation played to the tune of Go to the 
Devil and Shake Yourself. An even num- 
ber of couples form as for Soldier’s Joy. 
This also will be described on request. 

The freakiest of all the freaks is with- 
out question the renowned Spanish Dance. 
But only the postgraduates of the down- 
east ballet should try this. The green 
freshman’s duty is to sit close by in com- 
plete awe and admiration. For imagine 
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stepping out one of these dances to slow 


waltz time! 
Change partners 
Forward four 
Change partners 
Cross right hands half round 
Left hands back to place 
All waltz. 


Now, lest this look like a typesetter’s 
orgy, here is a more detailed explanation. 
Remember, everything is done in slow 


waltz time. 
Step forward and back. 

Each gentleman takes partner's right hand in his right; 
forward one step, raising joined hands in front. One 
step back again, lowering hands. 

Change partners. 

Couples forward one step again as before, count three, 
the gentlemen remain, the ladies cross over, placing 
left hands in opposite gentleman’s right hands. The 
new partners turn partly round so as to occupy a posi- 
tion at right angles to first position. 

Forward four and change partners. 

Same as above repeated, bringing partners together again 

but occupying opposite positions to their original one. 
Forward four and change partners. 

Balance again and exchange as before, being now at left 

angles to first position. 
Forward four and change partners. 

Same as before, bringing all back to their original posi- 
tion. 

Cross right hands. 

Ladies giving right hand to opposite lady, gentleman 
giving right hand to opposite gentleman, across and 
above the ladies hands. Make one complete circle 
in this manner. 

Left hands back. 
All turn. Cross left hands and walk back to place. 
All waltz. 

Each couple waltzes around its own set or square once 
and a half, stopping a new couple and repeating the 
same figures. 


Now, in case you might still believe 
that the Yankee peasant is gauche on the 
dance floor, watch this done, not only as 
above but as a double dance, with four 
couples to a set instead of two! The best 
of dancers do it that way. 

Now let us take up the California Reel 
(Boston Fancy in Maine) because it is one 
of the best liked of all the freak group: 


CALIFORNIA REEL 


Form as for double Spanish Dance 

Eight hands around 
Right hand couples balance and swing 
Left hand couples, right and left at same time 
Left hand couples balance and swing 
Right hand couples right and left at same time 
Ladies chain 
Forward and back 
Forward again and pass on to the next. 


Forward four 
Change partners 
Forward four 
Change partners 
Forward four 

















as told by Herbert F. Nichols 


This concludes the present Series of Mr. Nichols’ reminiscences. 


Ecs PuTNEY—to know ’bout Eben 
Putney—Eben Putney was an old fash- 
ioned type of New England landlord. He’s 
dead now. He lived to be 60 years old, and 
he kept a hotel over here to Hancock, 7 
miles from here, and his house was always 
neat and clean and nice from cellar to attic, 
and his wife was a beautiful cook—she 
done all the cookin’. Her name was Myra. 
Well, you’d go to the Putney’s hotel and 
he’d not tell you that the hostler was goin’ 
to leave, or the girl in the kitchen wa’n’t 
no good, Mary was sick, or they hadn’t 
got anything to eat or it was wash day. 
He’d never tell you of any trouble—you 
could never know of any trouble that he 
could tell you of. Id drive up to the door 
and he’d always come to the door himself, 
generally come barehead, an’ says I, “Good 
mornin,’ Mr. Putney,” and he’d come out 
to the door, you know, and “Well, how be 
ye this mornin,’ Nichols, all right?” And 
four times out of five I’ve heard him do this 
lots of times—dance it out on the piazza. 
“There was an old soldier, an’ he had a 

wooden leg 

Hadn’t got tobaccer, an’ he didn’t want 

to beg. 
Along come a sailor with a pocket full o’ 
rocks, 

With a-plenty of tobaccer in his old to- 

baccer box.” 

You was already to unload your people 
then and be kind o’ good natured, don’t 
you know. Now, you just stop and think 
of it. 

I'd ask him “You got dinner for us 
today, Mr. Putney?” “Well, now, din- 








ner? No. What do you want for dinner?” 

“Well, we could eat some beef or chic- 
ken or whatever you’ve got.” 

He’d not say much, but you’d think per- 
haps they was a little short o’ something 
for dinner today. He’d say, “Say, Nichols, 
I was up to Keene today. You know that 
feller that runs that market up to the cor- 
ner? Say, I was drivin’ up there yesterday 
an’ he hollered to me and he put somethin’ 
into the tail end o’ my wagon. Guess I'll 
go out to the refrigerator.” 

And it was invariably just what you 
wanted for dinner. 

I went over there one day to drive a com- 
pany of ladies from the Peterborough line. 
There was a dozen or 14 of them. They 
had a 4 horse team and Barrie was the 
hostler. Eben said Barrie had gone to 
drive a man somewhere, an’ he went out 
an’ helped me put up my team, and these 
ladies went down to the pond, an’ it left 
me and Eben there all alone. 

“You heard ’bout that big pickerel over 
in Long Pond, ain’t you, Nichols?” he 
said. 

“No, I don’t know as I ever did.” I 
replied. 

I felt a little behind the times. I felt 
a little as though I hadn’t heard of every- 
thing. I wasall honest. I really supposed 
there was a big pickerel there. 

“Well, now,” he said, “that’s a funny 
thing. You knew Rowe, didn’t you? He 
was the cattle mais.” 

Well, he said that this Rowe would be 
’round here several days buying cattle and 
then he’d get Eben to drive him over to 





















































Stoddard to catch some horn pout. And 
Eben had driven him over this way for 8 
or 9 years and he had always heard about 
this big pickerel that some people had seen 
but he had never seen it. Well, Eben drove 
Rowe over there one day and drove him up 
to the hotel and he got out, and as he drove 
up Andy Upton was a-settin’ on the piazza 
and another man, a stranger. He wasa big 
man that’d weigh 250, and Rowe got out 
of the wagon and Eben started to turn the 
horse ’round and Upton says, “What you 
doin’ today, Eben? You busy?” 

“Why no,” says he, “I ain’t particular 
busy.” 

“Why don’t you put your horse in the 
barn then, and let me show you that big 
pickerel? ” 

So he put his horse into the barn an’ 
went into the house an’ got his cigars and 
when he come out on the piazza, this 
stranger—this man who weighed 250 
pounds—he’d overheard the conversation 
and he wanted to know if it would be 
agreeable to let him go along. “Why yes, 
no objections to your goin’.” 

So they started along to the pond and 
when they got down there Upton took 
them out on a ledge that run right out on 
the shore right out into the pond, and Eben 
said you could stand out on the end of that 
ledge and look down into the water where 
it was 20 feet deep—just as clear and nice. 
He said Upton said, ““Now you gentlemen 
set down on this rock and between now 
and 2 o’clock this afternoon that pickerel 
will come up from that direction and he’ll 
come up front o’ this ledge to sun.” And 
then Andy left them and went up along the 
shore. 

Well, Eben said they set down on that 
ledge there and talked and told stories and 
he kept his eye up the lake where Andy 
said this pickerel would come, and he said 
long half past eleven to twelve o’clock, he 
thought he could see just a little ripple in 
the water there, an’ he kept his eye on it. 
Set there a-smokin,’ you know. He said 
after a while he thought he could see a 





fish’s eye and he kept a-watchin’ ’long and 
often a-while he could see both eyes. An’ 
long later he could see him when he opened 
his mouth to get water—see his gills, you 
know. He said he see it was a big pickerel 
and that pickerel kept workin’ along and 
the sun was a-shining bright. He could 
look right down and see the bottom of the 
pond. He said that pickerel kept workin’ 
along and workin’ along and he finally got 
right opposite o’ that ledge, an’ the sun 
was a-shinin’ in there, an’ he could see that 
pickerel, an’ he said it was about 16 feet 
long. That was the first idea I’d got that 
he was lyin’ tome. He said that the first 
thing he knew this big man with him dove 
right off the ledge and dug his hands right 
into his gills. It scared the pickerel and 
down he went to the bottom with this fel- 
ler on his back. He said he looked down 
and see the fish goin’ down there and he 
went ’round on the bottom 2 or 3 times and 
up he come, and the feller’s head just 
stuck out o’ the water, and down he went 
again, and Putney said that he was fright- 
ened. He was afraid the man would be 
drowned. Then he come up again and the 
feller got his head out o’ the water and 
Putney hollered to him to let go and the 
feller says “I can’t, and down he went 
again. He weighed 250 pounds you know. 
An’ he said the next time the pickerel 
come up, it stuck his head out of the water 
to get air and opened its gills and let the 
man’s hands loose, and Putney grabbed him 
by his vest and pulled him onto the ledge. 

Eben turned ’round to me then and said, 
“Nichols, if I’'d had another man with me 
then, I’d caught this pickerel, but this fel- 
ler was full o’ water.” And Eben said he 
rolled him on the ledge 2 or 3 times to get 
the water out of him, and by the time he’d 
got him all right, the pickerel had got 
away. 

Every time you would go there he’d 
have some such nonsense as that, but he’d 
never tell it to you if you had anything 
else to do only listen to it, you know. 
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The White 
Elephant Road 


by Urest Orton 


T. UNDERSTAND WHY SOME Ver- 
monters would not tolerate the White 
Elephant Road (sometimes called the 
“Green Mountain Parkway”) it is neces- 
sary to look at the historical background 
which has made these mountain people 
what they are. Louis Adamic writes of 
the loyalty of the Balkan peasant to his 
native hills and it is well known, all great 
poets attesting, that all Englishmen would 
gladly die for England. The French too 
allow no one to surpass them in loyalty. 
But who ever heard of any man dying or 
even offering to die for Iowa, New Jer- 
sey or Delaware? The Vermonter’s loyalty 
is of the foreign kind, for to him Vermont 
is more his country than his state. 

Indeed Vermont was, with Texas, the 
only independent, sovereign republic in 
what is now the United States. Opened 
up by a band of hard land jobbers led by 
Ira and Ethan Allen, land was something 
to fight for in the beginning. Between 
the royal colonies of New York and New 
Hampshire, the acreage of which the gov- 
ernors of both colonies granted to their 
friends simultaneously and in an interest- 
ing overlapping fashion, Vermont became 
a no-man’s land where these first stubborn 
settlers had to fight to live. United in the 
romantic tradition of Robin Hood, the 
axemen, farmers, blacksmiths and mill- 
wrights gathered under the indomitable 
Ethan Allen to drive back the New York 





sheriffs who came to dispossess them. 
These “Green Mountain Boys,” as history 
dubs them, conducted a guerilla warfare 
with New York for years and were win- 
ning when the American Revolution broke 
out enabling them to transfer their al- 
legiance to a larger cause. The Vermonters 
fought when they had to and in between 
fighting tended the land and their wives. 
The shrewd Ira Allen instituted the first 
diplomatic service when he began dicker- 
ing with General Haldiman in Quebec, 
making the British think Vermont would 
return as a crown colony but in reality 
keeping the enemy from marching through 
Vermont to join their forces at New York. 
After negotiating with the Continental 
Congress, a vacillating body that would 
not take Vermont into the Confederation, 
Vermonters, in their accustomed manner, 
up and made themselves into a republic, 
owing allegiance neither to George III 
nor George Washington. So they remained 
until 1791 when Vermont was reluctantly 
admitted to the Union. “A country,” said 
George Washington, “which is very moun- 
tainous, full of defiles, and very strong. 
The inhabitants are a hard race, composed 
of that kind of people who are best cal- 
culated for soldiers; in truth they are 
soldiers.” 

Now, when a people fight for a state 
as others do for a nation, they generally 
pass down to their progeny a kind of place- 
loyalty not common to other divisions of 
the country. They also pass down a kind 
of independent, stubborn, self-contained 
and isolated brand of thinking. 

Since pioneer days, other people have 
emigrated to Vermont and so this place- 

























































loyalty and independent thinking is not 
common to all present day Vermonters. 
But the old line natives to which it 7s com- 
mon, are rebelling at the White Elephant 
Road, and it is easy to see why. 

The White Elephant Road was con- 
ceived by the eminent Colonel Wilgus, an 
excellent engineer, author of other big pro- 
jects elsewhere, sometime P. W. A. ad- 
ministrator in New York City, and in 
general a man used to dealing with big 
figures and big ideas. Colonel Wilgus came 
to Vermont and took up land some years 
ago. No doubt impatient at what must 
have seemed to him the backwardness of 
Vermonters to make the greater use of their 
natural resources, he conceived the grand- 
iose plan of building through Vermont a 
magnificent four-lane, cement speedway. 
Had he stopped there, all would have been 
well, but he didn’t. The proposal included 
laying this speedway over the top of the 
Green Mountain range and getting the 
federal government to put in $10,000,000 
to do the job. There was no soul in Ver- 
mont who ever objected to laying a four- 
lane cement road through the state down 
in the valleys, where the present roads are; 
roads that go through towns and are 
necessary channels of trade and communi- 
cation. But a road on the tips of our moun- 
tain peaks was another matter. Many Ver- 
monters loved the mountains. 

In line with the mistaken policy of New 
England publicity which seems to empha- 
size that all we want in New England is 
the short-term tourist who makes only a 
small financial, but no cultural or social 
contribution to the region, this White Ele- 
phant Road scheme was seen as one mak- 
ing it simpler for these tourists to dash 
through Vermont with greater dispatch 
and ease. Very much like the nouveau 
riche American tourist in France who 
“does” the Louvre in an hour, and thus 
supposes he has imbibed the inspiration of 
nine centuries of beauty, the White Ele- 
phant Road was a device, the old time 
Vermonters stoutly maintained, that would 





enable this kind of person as little to know 
and appreciate the real beauty of Ver- 
mont. They felt, in the first place, that 
Vermont did not want this kind of tourist 
anyway, and in the second place, such a 
tourist would not even make the much 
touted financial contribution. The speed- 
way easily traversed in a few hours, would 
enable him to shoot through Vermont, 
stop for refreshment at one end (around 
Burlington) and return; never going down 
off the skyline road to trade with mer- 
chants in the valley towns and villages. 
Thus the idea was proven unsound econo- 
mically. When the government raised the 
ante to $18,000,000 frugal Vermonters 
computing the upkeep began to realize 
what a White Elephant the road would be. 

That reason alone, however, would not 
have killed the idea, had not stalwart 
fighters like Prof. A. W. Peach of Nor- 
wich University, Judge Ernest E. Moore, 
Speaker of the House, Zephine Humphrey 
Fahnestock, writer, of Dorset, and others 
with aesthetic appreciation and common 
sense jumped into the fight. They pointed 
out that such a speedway over the mountain 
tops would ruin the charm, the beauty, the 
appeal, and the feeling of the mountains, 
and since most people came to Vermont for 
the exclusive reason of enjoying these 
unique scenic assets, to ruin them would 
be to dissipate Vermont’s chief claim to 
consideration. Some of the unimagina- 
tive commercial crowd replied; ‘Well, 
you can’t see the Parkway when you look 
up at the mountains.” No, we answered, 
but you can feel it. 

At last, in 1935, the subject was brought 
into the Vermont Legislature. There the 
fight for the White Elephant Road was 
led by commercial groups like the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and particularly those 
of Burlington and vicinity who, at the 
other end of the funnel, supposed the 
Parkway was going to spill millions of 
tourists into their hands and thus line their 
pocket-books. The fight against the idea 
was led by Peach, Leon Gay and Moore, 




















the latter who, it is astutely predicted, may 
become governor on the strength of this is- 
sue. Strangely enough, the commercial 
bloc lost and the project was voted down. 
But spurred on by lush thoughts of gain, 
the commercial bloc succeeded in Decem- 
ber, 1935, in getting called a special ses- 
sion of the Legislature, and there pushed 
through a bill to put the project in a re- 
ferendum up to the people of the state. 
It is safe to predict that when the people 
vote the project will be beaten, for seventy- 
five per cent of them are from the old 
stock, and still live in rural areas. 

The controversy has divided Vermont 
into two groups and for the first time lined 
up the two kinds of people here, as else- 
where in New England. The question 
(and it is a fundamentally important one 
to all of New England) is this; are we 
going to keep the greatest, and perhaps 
the only asset we have, our unique scenic 
beauty . . . or are we going Joco, like 
Florida and California, and “develop,” 
commercialize, exploit and “improve” 
this asset for the benefit of the tin-can tour- 
ist? Are we going to make this region 
into a place having the beauty, the appeal, 
the charm, and the loveliness of Coney Is- 
land, or are we going to keep it the one 
spot in the east where people (who care 
for such) can have and enjoy nature as 
God created it? 

In Vermont I believe three-quarters of 
the people will say we are not going to be 
foolish. Let us hope three-quarters of 
the people in the rest of New England are 
of the same mind. 


. 
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Edith Nourse Rogers of Mass. 


= NoursE RoceErs, Represen- 
tative in Congress from the Fifth Mas- 
sachusetts District, is a very attractive 























woman of the ultra-feminine type. Her 
eyes are sparkling and her cheeks are rosy. 
Her hair is fluffy and so are her evening 
frocks. Her figure is trim, her taste in 
dress is faultless, and she nearly always 
wears a corsage bouquet pinned to her 
shoulder. But the orchids so lavishly be- 
stowed do not all take the form of rare 
blooms; quite as often they take the form 
of well-earned compliments. For Mrs. 
Rogers’ appearance is deceptive. She is 
not a social butterfly. She keeps her pretty 
ear close to the ground and she hears every- 
thing that is transpiring. She goes places 
and does things. She is alert. She is 
progressive. She is daring. She is not a 
sentimentalist; she is a scrapper. 


Mrs. Rogers represents a manufactur- 
ing district. Cotton and woolen goods are 
made there, boots and shoes and leather- 
ware of all kinds. Mrs. Rogers believes 
in patronizing home industries. The warm 
woolens which she wears in winter, the 
cool cottons which she wears in summer, 
are made from dresslengths bought in 
Billerica and Lowell. The smart leather 
belts encircling her neat waist, the smooth 
suede shoes encasing her slim feet, are all 
local products. And not only does she 
wear these herself. She sees to it that her 
friends become interested in wearing them 
too. In the most tactful and delightful 
ways she makes known not only these sta- 
ples of apparel, but also the candy boxes 
with covers of novelty cotton, the velve- 
teen motor robes with thick rich nap, the 
fluffy blankets as light and white as snow- 
flakes, the delicate “woolies” that are just 
the thing to wrap the Baby Bunting in. 
Then she gets down to cases. She stands 
ready to safeguard her constituents against 
all competition which she considers un- 
fair. On the floor of the House she de- 
fends the manufacturers of Massachusetts 
from the encroachments of the Japanese 
industrialists, graphically illustrating her 
speeches with samples of the articles in 
question. And when she does this, all 
her dander is up. The wily Oriental may 












































well shake in his slippery shoes when Mrs. 
Rogers gets to her well-shod feet. 

Like Ruth Bryan Owen, Edith Nourse 
Rogers excels in the accomplishment of 
little things which the unenlightened man 
would dismiss as trivial, but which the 
more discerning woman knows are basic- 
ally important. Recently she asked the 
Bureau of Standards to test silk hosiery 
for any reductions in quality. Her office, 
in making public the request, said that 
Mrs. Rogers had received letters from her 
constituents complaining that poor stock- 
ings were being sold at a high price. If 
the women in the Fifth District of Mas- 
sachusetts are paying for silk, Mrs. Rogers 
does not intend that they shall get shoddy. 
It never seems to her of small importance 
what they get whether it is stocks that are 
at stake or only stockings. 

Mrs. Rogers loves to walk, and much of 
her mental and physical alertness may be 
laid to the brisk constitutionals which she 
takes from one end of Washington to the 
other. She also loves to fly, and when the 
distance she wishes to span is too great to 
cover on foot, she generally covers it in 
a plane. Nor has her interest in aeronau- 
tics been confined to her personal pleasure 
and convenience; it has been constructive 
and comprehensive. Indeed, it has be- 
come almost as well known as her interest 
in disabled veterans, which led to her ap- 
pointment as personal representative in 
their care for three presidents—Harding, 
Coolidge and Hoover. But her latest 
crusading has been done in behalf of traf- 
fic regulation. The terrific toll which 
motor accidents are exacting led her to 
introduce a bill—the first, and as far as 
I know, the only one to be presented to 
Congress—authorizing the Secretary of 
Agriculture to “investigate and report on 
traffic conditions, with recommendations 
for corrective legislation”; and in a re- 
cent radio address she outlined some of the 
appalling conditions which have made her 
feel that the passage of such a bill is im- 
perative: 








“America is at war ‘today. Not a conflict of shells, 
machineguns and bullets, but just as devastating a war 
when loss of life is considered. I refer to the tragedy of 
our highways—the smash and crash of automobile against 
automobile, with the resulting moans and groans of the 
victims, as they go down to the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death.” 

“Compare the 34,000 highway deaths with the 
38,714 American fatalities in the World War, and then 
realize that this present conflict is going on day after 
day, month after month, year after year, and the number 
of deaths is steadily increasing. This is not a matter 
of concern to your state or my state alone; it affects every- 
one of the forty-eight states of the Union. Whatever re- 
medial action is taken should apply equally to all states. 
Let us be done with this confusion over regulations. Let 
us prepare a code of laws which will be effective every- 
where in our country. Remove from the highways those 
who are physically or mentally unfit to operate motor 
vehicles. Insist that ‘vehicles be in proper running con- 
dition.’ 

«“ 








I shall do everything in my power to have Con- 
gress enact this legislation as soon as it meets. I 
appeal to the nation at large for help in stopping this ap- 
palling slaughter.” 


When the scrapper from the Fifth 
Massachusetts District begins to talk like 
this she is out for blood. It is time for all 
miscreants within the sound of her voice, 
the scope of her vision and the range of 
her power to beware! 





iancuimaiiiiaie To Mrs. Moseley 
Taylor, secretary and treasurer of the New 
England Sled Dog Club,—is the Esqui- 
maux call to the huskies. All right, boys 
—it means—everything is oke—ready— 
set—go! 

The runners are on the crust, the tow- 
line is tight in the hand of the driver 
standing on the runners behind the sled, 
the lead dog springs forward, the others 
follow in pairs, and the light ash sled 
flashes down a country lane edged with 
snow-piled firs. 

You should wear moccasins and ski 
pants, fur mittens and a moosehide parka. 
You should NOT wear the costume 
sponsored by a stout woman who emerged 
from the Tavern at Fitzwilliam where 
Mrs. Taylor had been exercising her dogs: 
Velvet opera boots—with bows and fur— 
ski pants, a plaid tweed skirt, a fur coat, 











a terrifying woolen helmet. Togo, the lead 
dog, cocked an eye and drooped his tail. 
Madam—-said the eye, said the tail—Gee, 
Haw, Finis. Which meant Turn right, 
turn left, back to the Tavern! 

The New England Sled Dog Club, of 
which Mrs. Taylor—and Togo, doubtless 
—are active members was incorporated in 
Concord, N. H. in 1926 and has done 
much to popularize dog sled racing in 
New England—the only part of the coun- 
try where it has been taken up—and to 
lift it out of the professional class. 

It exists to “promote the breeding, 
training, driving and racing of sled dogs” 
and sponsors racing for trophies—never 
cash. The only money taken in by an 
owner of dogs entered in the club races 
is his small share of the funds collected 
in towns where the races are run. The 
club insists that the dogs be humanely 
treated—like pets, not slaves—and is ex- 
ploding the myth that huskies are vi- 
cious and ugly. They are naturally loyal, 
friendly dogs, hungry for affection. 

Whips used in the club races are limited 
to three-feet and the use of these, except 
when the dogs are unmanageable, is pro- 
hibited. Unnecessary use of the whip dis- 
qualifies a driver. Drivers must have at 
least one foot on the runners and are for- 
bidden to assist a team by pacing. The 
use of any injection or stimulant to the 
dogs before, during, or after a race is 
prohibited. Misuse of the dogs has been 
a scandal, Mrs. Taylor explains, in some 
of the professional races. 

The club was organized largely through 
the efforts of Arthur T. Walden of Wona- 
lancet, N. H., who had charge of the Byrd 
dogs on the first Antarctic expedition. He 
was the first president. 

Mr. Fred H. Lovejoy of Concord, 
Mass., is the present president, and the 
vice presidents are Richard W. Reed of 
Tamworth, N. H. and Lenox D. Barnes 
of Fitzwilliam, N. H., Mrs. Taylor, of 
Concord, Mass., is the secretary and treas- 
urer and the only woman on the board. 
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The executive committee is Leon Fortin, 
Laconia, N. H., Milton Seeley, Wonalan- 
cet, N. H., A. G. Ricker, Meredith, N. 
H. and O. R. Shattuck and Moseley Tay- 
lor, Concord, Mass. The race manager 
is R. W. Read. 

The growing interest in sled dogs and 
sled dogs racing is also due to Admiral 
Byrd and the importance he has attached 
to the work of the huskies in Little Amer- 
ica. Most of the New England sled dog 
kennels include some of his dogs, or pups 
sired by a Byrd husky. 

The kennels belonging to Mr. and Mrs. 
Taylor in Concord, Mass.—out on Monu- 
ment Street, beyond the Minute Man and 
the Old Manse—have two dogs that ac- 
companied Byrd on his last trip to the 
south polar regions. Dinny and Tuck have 
seen ice-caps, igloos, even penguins! 

The four-year-old dog is usually the 
best runner and a speed of 12 miles an 
hour in a twenty-mile run is a good aver- 
age Mrs. Taylor says. The world record 
was 23 hours and 25 minutes for the 200- 
mile non-stop Alaska sweepstake. 

The Taylors have 18 dogs and each has 
a large roomy straw-carpeted stall pla- 
carded with its owner’s name—Togo, 
Cheeak, Laska. They eat two pounds of 
beef a day during the busy season, and have 
only one meal, about six o’clock. If any- 
one enters the barn at dusk 36 paws are 
raised in supplication and 18 throats are 
swelled in cacophany of the same. 

Weekend guests dropping in on the 
Taylors are apt to bring their huskies with 
them and there is room for all in the barn. 
If a guest arrived with a lady’s maid, Mrs. 
Taylor admits she might feel momentarily 
disconcerted, but five huskies as weekend 
guests—nothing! 

The dogs are useful, Mrs. Taylor says, 
as well as fun. Both Concord teams, the 
Lovejoy’s and the Taylor’s, were used for 
transportation last winter during the bliz- 
zard. In Oquossoc, Maine, the postman 
drives a dog team 20 miles a day over his 
mail route. 


































































































The Teacher’s Oath 


Miss Blake is a resident teacher at the Normal School, 
Keene, N. H. 


™ IN BOSTON recently visiting a 
family of teachers. They were not Com- 
munists or Fascists or any thing other than 
plain, straight Americans, loving their 
country, loyal to its traditions of govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the 
people. However, they were aroused to 
a cold Yankee fury by any reference to the 
Teacher’s Oath, which, it would seem, such 
true-hearted Americans should be proud to 
take. Boston was seething—-students ready 
to parade in defense of their teachers; the 
other side threatening. Almost I thought, 
I caught a gleam of the spirit of Boston 
at the time of the Stamp Act .. . the tax on 
eer 
Why was this? The problem requires 
a bit of analyzing. The reasons generally 
given for the resentment of many teachers 
against the Teachers’ Oath Bill, were as 
follows: 

First. All citizens are not required to 
take the oath; of the common run of aver- 
age citizens, only teachers. As a group, 
they resent being singled out as a class 
suspected of disloyalty—hence, put under 
oath. 

Second. The oath itself was considered 
suspect. The Bill they said was sponsored 
by groups, often foreign born, notably 
fond of political intrigue, immeasurably 
below the rank and file of teachers in hon- 
esty and sense of responsibility to the pub- 
lic. The oath may be used to establish a 
base for a most un-American assault upon 
freedom of speech. So it was feared. 

There was reason they maintained be- 
hind this fear, quoting the recent attack 
on Frank Ballou, the upright, God-fear- 
ing conservative Superintendent of Schools 
in Washington, D. C. as evidence. A 
group of citizens there wished to debar 












the teaching of amy recent Russian history 


from the schools. Ballou explained that 
the teaching of the history of contempor- 
ary Russia was simply teaching one phase 
of the truth, even though it should be 
used to point out the errors in the Rus- 
sian system—past and present. 


On the whole, however, it would seem 
that a refusal to sign the oath is to tackle 
the hostile problem from the wrong end. 
Once I saw a dog fight. The owner tried 
to tear off the attacking dog by the collar 
—a process at once futile and dangerous. 
Suddenly bethinking himself, he let go of 
the collar, and seized the dog by the tail. 
That ended the fight. 

To refuse to sign an oath which, norm- 
ally, every loyal citizen should be glad to 
sign, because you suspect its sources, is to 
seize the dog by the collar. Let the oath 
be signed. Then, if it be used as a basis 
for curtailing the teachers’ constitutional 
right for freedom of speech, let the issue 
be brought into the courts—yea, even up to 
the Supreme Court, and fought out there. 
There is no judge in that august body, 
from the brilliant and liberal Brandeis and 
Cardozo, to the intensely conservative Mc- 
Reynolds, who could not be trusted to see 
this issue squarely and judge it honestly. 
Thank God for our Supreme Court. It 
is the best defense of the liberties of the 
people. 

Let the teachers, then, look upon this 
oath as an opportunity and an honor. An 
honor, because it singles out the teachers 
as holding positions of responsibility and 
public trust resembling that of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Judges of 
the Federal Courts, or any soldier of the 
Army. An opportunity, because, if there 
is an ulterior motive, a sinister design 
against the guaranteed liberties of the peo- 
ple, teachers will be placed in the body- 
guard of the fight to defend those liberties, 
ably supported by the highest and most re- 
spected tribunal in the land. It may take 
courage to produce the test case. 














Book Talk 


U au - ocnrader 


Mrs, Schrader, as the Booklady of the Air, continues her 
book talks on the Yankee Broadcast over Station WFEA 
Wednesday, February 5, at 5:30 P. M. 


UD... IS THE MOST popular game at 
the present moment? If what we read in 
the magazines and listen to over the radio 
reflects the disposition of the people the 
game of who-what-where carries off the 
medal. It is a tradition that Yankees have 
always answered a question by asking one. 

This month I shall divulge some of the 
questions asked me. 

Does “Shipmates” by Isabel Carter 
(Scott. $2.50) treat of modern times? 

It is a well written story of a seafaring 
woman of New England who sailed all 
over the world with her husband and chil- 
dren. Sometimes Elizabeth yearned for a 
nice old house with a fanlight doorway 
or bull’s eye lights, but her adjustments, 
her deep and ever growing love for her 
husband, who was the unusual combina- 
tion of seaman, student and lover of good 
times, fills the book with a salty genial 
flavor. Her. descriptions of the ship’s 
crew show a knowledge and love for the 
sea. The delicious influence of the baby 
on shipboard is amusingly shown when 
the men return from shore leave loaded 
with gifts ranging from preserved ginger, 
red tea cups to an elaborate chinese cos- 
tume. The novel. is a demonstration of 
fear and bravery, of storms and sunshine. 

Her seafaring family who “resting a 
rare foot on solid earth talked the language 
of the sea or of books.” “Leggo and haul” 
became her motto as the months tallied 
off the years. 

It is another bit of fictional history of 
the old clipper days. A sincere finely- 
wrought book. 

Does Frances Parkinson Keyes write 
poetry? 

Mrs. Keyes new book of poetry, “The 
Happy Wanderer” (Messner. $2), is just 


off the press. Emerson tells us “a true 
poem is the poet’s mind.” Perhaps this 
best exemplifies Mrs. Keyes philosophy— 
life is good. 

Will you please name two garden books 
of two distinct types? The book most en- 
thusiastically received this holiday season 
has been “Four Hedges” by Clare Leigh- 
ton (Macmillan. $3). Miss Leighton is 
one of England’s foremost wood engrav- 
ers. Her joy in her four year old garden 
is communicated through the text and 88 
wood cuts, many of them reminiscent of 
ancient plant books. The chapters are ar- 
ranged by months and in February she 
shows trees and hills buried in snow. The 
author walks along the highway—she 
meets an old man: “It be so cold mornings, 
I wouldn’t be surprised if we had a pic- 
ture.” We share with Miss Leighton the 
February pictures, gentle snow, a winter 
in the Canadian woods, the coming of 
spring, visions of the summer garden in 
full bloom. Whether sitting by the fire 
in old England or in New England garden 
thoughts are identical. Another garden 
book is one by four English writers called 
“How does your garden grow?” (D.D. 
$1.50) Beverly Nichols in addition to his 
more serious writings has delighted us with 
his garden stories and in this tiny book 
has dramatized the flower show, autumn 
color, winter flowers for the out-door gar- 
den and finished his series by bringing the 
garden indoors. Compton Mackenzie tells 
of “gardens in the wind” with emphasis 
on the latter. Marion Cran discusses win- 
dow boxes and American gardens. V. 
Sackville West completes the picture by 
speaking of hedges, flowering shrubs and 
annuals. Only 139 pages but what a 
feast to the garden lover. 

Many letters have arrived asking me 
about books on budgets and better buying. 
I can answer them all by advising “I have 
four Apples,” by Josephine Lawrence. 
(Stokes $2.50) She has again as in “Years 
are so long” lifted the roof of an Ameri- 
can home. 
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OBSERVATIONS 
¢) 


fs by 
The COLLECTOR 


® NICE EXAMPLE OF succinct Yankee 
wit is reported in “The Amazing Ma- 
dame Jumel” by William Cary Duncan 
(Stokes). The Honorable Chauncey 
Shaffer, representing the illegitimate son 
of Betsy Bowen—later Madame Jumel— 
spoke as follows to a Providence jury: 

“After Phebe Bowen had been driven 
out of Providence and for three or four 
years thereafter Polly and Betsy (her 
daughters) were seen on the streets of 
Providence, improving in their appear- 
ance, until, in the natural course of their 
improvement, Betsy Bowen gave birth to 
my client.’ 

“Could anything”—says Mr. Duncan 
—‘be more delicately and, at the same 
time, more adequately expressed?” 

The following letter was sent to the Col- 
lector’s mother many years ago, when she 
was a young school teacher in a small New 
Hampshire town. It seems particularly 
fitting for this nose-and-throat season: 
“Monday Morning. Dear Teacher, 

Georgie has got a terrible cough and it 
is hardly prudent to let him out today, but 
we dislike to have him lose any time from 
school, and will you oblige him to stay in 
the school room—I mean not to run out 
playing—also see that he wears his over- 
coat home buttoned up, he is so careless, 
and that he does not sit in a draught; he 
coughed 2% hours last night without 
one minutes’ rest. Mr. P would have gone 
after the Dr. in a half hour if he had not 
stopped. We gave him Adamson’s Balsam 
Spruce Gum cough syrup, syrup of ipecac, 
Warren’s troches, potash tablets, ginger 
and molasses, butter, molasses and ginger, 


hot mustard water flannels and catarrh 
snuff. At last Leslie held his hands round 
his throat and got it to sweating and he 
went to sleep. Please try to make him 
careful, and accommodate. 

Mrs. Perkins. 
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Here follows a lusty protest from a 
young farmer to whom the axe must cer- 
tainly be a reality: 


A poet came to board at my farm. 

He wrote of woods and trees and homely things, 
Farmers, what they thought, and how they lived, 
Horses and cows and chickens, and stone walls, 
Different seasons of the year; 

Snow and ice storms, night in the woods. 
They claim he’s one of the best 

And his books get published everywhere. 

I never set much store by poetry, 

But seeing as the feller stayed with us 

I thought I’d ought to read the things he’d done. 
He had one about chopping wood; 

The feeling it gave a man, 

And the joy of overcoming nature, and cold. 
By God, if that feller knew 

The difference twixt a red oak and a beech, 
If he had to put up thirty cords a winter 

Year in and year out, 

Cut it, pile it, haul it, split it, 

And then saw it up and burn it,— 

If he had to do that to make a living. 

He could write of chopping wood. 

He could, except for one thing: 

His back would be so lame, 

And he’d be so sick of chopping wood 

He’d never want to think of it again. 

But he’d know enough about chopping 

To tell you how it feels to swing an axe 
Alone in the woods on a bitter zero day. 
Stripped down to an undershirt 

To keep from sweating, and if you stop 

To rest and light your pipe, you freeze. 

He could tell about the satisfaction 

Of dropping a clump of towering trees, 

Only to have to work like hell to cut them up. 
Satisfaction of wallowing in the snow 

Until the logs are finally all piled up, 

Only to unpile them onto the sled. 

Satisfaction of seeing a back-yard piled high with wood, 
Only to lug it to the saw and cram it through. 
Satisfaction of filling the wood shed to the roof, 
Only to burn it stick by stick, until 

By next fall every bit is gone. 

But if he knew all this and wrote 

A poem about it all, 

Nobody would read it—except perhaps 

A man who makes a living chopping wood. 
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The rector was attending a funeral in 
the country. The widow was beside her- 
self in tears and was heard to moan forth: 
“Every thing has gone wrong. Even the 
flowers have gone from the front door. 
The cow ate them.” 

In the very early days of the Brooks 
House in Brattleboro, a waitress ap- 
proached the grandfather of one of the 
Yankee staff, who was dining sumptuously 
on corned beef and cabbage. 

“What kind of pie will you have, sir?” 

“What kind have you?” 

“Q-pen, tight and latticed—all ap-pul.” 

Mr. A. J. Peel of Boston submits these 
character bits, suggested to him by a cer- 
tain New England town: 


In a red painted house on Meeting-House Hill, 
lived the three sisters, Cross, each eighty years’ old: 
They kept a few pullets for eggs, and to kill; 
they once had a cow, but the cow has been sold. 
God! how do the sisters pay taxes and live 
only on what a few fowl have to give? 
But on Sunday mornings they never would fail 
to put five dimes apiece into an old stein 
which Mother Cross bought at a forced auction sale 
of the old Winslow home in the year ’sixty-nine. 
A slender home budget of fifteen thin dimes 
to buy fuel and food in these trying times! 
Twenty years ago, old Roger Witherspoon 
had made himself a coffin, to be sure 
that when he shuffled off, be it late or soon, 
he’d be well-housed in oak that would endure. 
But in the race with Death, the old man seems to win, 
and so he uses it to keep potatoes in. 
Bert Parmelee, the Main Street druggist’s son, 
had been in jail, was married and divorced 
before he reached the age of twenty-one— 
A mill girl, he had taken out and forced: 
her born brat was the very spit of Bert: 
God! how the damning, guilty likeness hurt! 
Young Bert might clerk awhile around the store 
and rob his father’s till to pay for drinks. 
When working at the store became a bore, 
then, at the filling station run by Binks, 
a few hours’ service on the pump might rate 
the loan of Binks’s car to keep a date. 
For generations past, the Tarrs have followed law— 
“Tarr, Tarr & Tarr” the sign has read since ’forty-five. 
But now succession shows a serious flaw: 
There were three Tarrs, but only one’s alive; 
and when, through drink, he was from saving grace, 
deposed, 
for lack of funds the Unitarian church was closed. 
Kate Burrage is a hard and thin-lipped wife; 
and hard and flinty is the rented farm: 
But bees that suck from clover, sweeter life, 
can lend to Kate a borrowed charm: 
Out of her combs of luscious honey, 
Kate Burrage makes a little money. 


Long ago, when the Collector’s father 
was a boy, there came each June to his 
farmhouse, a procession composed of a 
frowsy woman, a little boy and two cats, 
one a yellow and the other a black. The 
yellow rode on the woman’s shoulder 
while the black cantered ahead on a lead- 
string. ‘The woman was always dressed 
in some long dark thing which was almost 
completely covered with buttons. But- 
tons of every color and size and shape. 

If it happened to be meal time this 
clanking mass would always accept an in- 
vitation to sit down and eat with the 
family. She would talk pleasantly, but 
revealing nothing about herself or her mis- 
sion; she would see that the wistful boy 
foddered himself well for the journey and 
that the cats were given plenty of milk. 
After the meal, she would ask if she might 
have a look into the family button bag. 
With intense research—much comparing 
and rejecting—she would pick two final 
buttons and with a grin she would twist 
her dress about until a bare patch was dis- 
covered. Thereon she would sew the new 
treasure with strong black Aunt Lydia’s 
sewing cotton. Then with a pleasant thank 
you, she would collect her procession and 
start along for the next farmhouse down 
the road. 
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The Collector’s fond hope is that this 
department, among other things, will be- 
come a scrapbook of the tribe, locking in 
its pages some of those Yankee sayings, 
beliefs, superstitions and ideas that will 
doubtless have disappeared in another gen- 
eration. Back in 1896 Clifton Johnson 
published a book called “What They Say 
in New England,” which is a fine attempt 
at tribal record. But the Collector feels 
that there are hundreds and hundreds more 
sayings and superstitions than this one man 


has been able to dig up. 




























































These are some of Mr. Johnson’s col- 
lection, offered as a bait for more contri- 
butions from our readers: 

If you meet with a lion or mad bull or 
anything of that kind, all you have to do 
is to look them right in the eye, and they 
won’t touch you. If they do, that proves 
you did not properly catch the creature’s 
eye. 

Don’t buy a horse with one white leg. 
It is a sign of weakness. (in the horse). 

To cut a baby’s finger-nails before it 
is a year old will bring it to an early grave. 
Others say that it will make a thief of it. 

If you have lost your cow, catch a grand- 
pa-long-legs, put a finger on one leg, and 
he will point with another leg in the di- 
rection of the stray critter. 

Carry an onion in your pocket and you 
will not have fits. 

Snow that comes in the old of the moon 
is apt to last. Snow that comes in the new 
of the moon is apt to melt quickly. 

Mr. Johnson devotes a whole chapter 
to warts. This is a partial list of cures: 

Rub wart with a bean, put bean in an 
envelope and bury it. When the bean 
sprouts, the wart will be gone. 

Pick the wart, let a drop of blood from 
it fall on a penny; throw the penny away 
and the person who picks it up will have 
the wart. 

Break off a milkweed, rub the milk on 
the wart and bury the milkweed. When 
it rots, the wart will disappear. 

Pork, kernels of corn, vinegar in which 
a penny has soaked, sassafras, snails and 
a polite note requesting the wart to dis- 
appear are other cures which have been 
believed in. 

Has anyone heard the expression of “old 
pewter heels” to signify derision? This 
is still a current expression in the Collec- 
tor’s family as are culch or collateral, for 
junk. 

Remember that one dollar will be paid 
for every item published. 







































Minute Men 
Short Shots 


from the Yankee Network 


IN THE EIGHT months of its existence, since it 
was founded on Patriot’s Day in 1935, The Yankee Min- 
ute Men’s Round Table Discussions in their weekly broad- 
casts over The Yankee Network, have in over thirty 
discussions brought home to the fire-side of every Yankee, 
a clear cut, concise summary, gleaned from the combined 
opinions of the outstanding citizens and business men of 
the New England States, of the problems that face New 
England that must be considered seriously if New Eng- 
land is to survive. 


Not only have these discussions fulfilled the purpose for 
which they were intended by their founder, John Shepard, 
3rd, the President of The Yankee Network, namely to 
act as a modern counterpart of the Minute Man of ’75 in 
the defense of the institutions of New England, but they 
have served to awaken that ever-present but latent pride 
of the New Englander in his native sod. 


In many respects the accomplishments of the past eight 
months will be over-shadowed by the programs that have 
been planned for the coming year. On December 28th, 
probably the most impressive assembly of prominent busi- 
ness men ever to appear on this program discussed “The 
Business Outlook for 1936.” The general outlook for 
New England as well as the more limited outiooks of the 
wool trade, transportation, retail trade, and utilities were 
considered. Melville D. Liming, General Secretary of 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce, acted as Chairman of 
this discussion. Other prominent persons included in 
the assembly were: Harry J. Blake, Vice President of the 
Boston Wool Trade Association; P. A. O’Connell, Vice 
President of the Retail Trade Board of the Chamber of 
Commerce; J. W. Smith, Vice President and General 
Manager of the Boston and Maine Railroad; and William 
C. Bell, Vice President of the New England Power 


Association. 


On January 4th, the subject chosen for discussion was 
“From Lollipops to Aeroplanes,” Rev. Michael J. Ahern, 
S. J., of Weston College, and Chairman of the Broad- 
casting Committee of the Northeastern Section of the 
American Chemical Society and other well known New 
England scientists were present. The talk concerned the 
part that Chemistry plays in our everyday lives. 


“The Doctors Look at 1936,” was the subject under 
discussion on January 11th, a summary of the advance- 
ment of medical science in 1935 and the possibilities for 
1936. At this broadcast, the bloodpressures of the visiting 
doctors were taken to determine the reaction of first ap- 
pearances before the “mike.” This is the first time that 
an experiment of this type has been tried. 

For January 18th, a talk on “Transportation” was given 
at which Richard Parkhurst of the Boston Port Authority 
acted as Chairman. This subject was also considered from 
the angle of the relationship to New England. 
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Feb. 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
. 15, 16—Mass. Third Class Championship, Greenfield, Mass. 


Feb. 
. 18—Association Connecticut Fairs, Hartford, Conn. 
. 20, 21, 22—Winter Carnival, Caribou, Maine. 

Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


. 1—Sled Dog Races, Ashby, Mass. 

. 1, 2—Winter Carnival, Wilton, N. H. 

. 1, 2—Nansen Ski Club Carnival, Berlin, N. H. 

. 1, 2, 3—N. H. State Ski Jumping Championship, Berlin, N. H. 
. 1-15—U. 8. Army Air Corps Maneuvers—Me., N. H. and Vt. 


1-8—N. E. Sportsmen’s Show, Boston, Mass. 

2—Second Class Downhill Race, Winnipesaukee Ski Club, Laconia, N. H. 
6, 7—Outing Club Carnival, Littleton, N. H. 

7, 826th Annual Dartmouth Winter Carnival, Hanover, N. H. 


. 7, 8, 9—Sled Dog Derby, Laconia, N. H. 
Feb. 


8—Sled Dog Race, Manchester Center, Vt. 
8—Interscholastic Ski Meet, Greenfield, Mass. 

8, 9—State of Maine Championship, Rumford, Me. 
9—Third Class Annual Mt. Russell Race, Woodstock, N. H. 
9—Annual Downhill Invitation Race, Woodstock, Vt. 
15—Eastern Interscholastic Tournament, Lebanon, N. H. 
15—Connecticut Farm Bureau Federation, Hartford, Conn. 
15, 16—Ski Club Invitational Meet, Norfolk, Conn. 

15, 16—Mt. Mansfield Ski Club Tournament, Stowe, Vt. 
15, 16—Ski Club Tournament, Hancock, Vt. 


16—Hochgebirge Dual Meet, Dartmouth Alumni Outing Club, Mt. Moosilauke, N. H. 
18—Annual Interscholastic Meet, Woodstock, N. H. 


21, 22, 23—N. E. Championship Sled Dog Races, E. Jaffrey, N. H. 

22—Mass. State Championship, Lancaster, Mass. 

22, 23—U. S. Eastern Championship Ski Tournament, Brattleboro, Vt. 

22—-State Society, Sons of American Revolution, Portland, Me. 

22, 23—Annual Dartmouth Alumni Winter Carnival, Hanover and Mt. Moosilauke. 
23—Mass. Second Class Championship, Pittsfield, Mass. 

. 23—Third Class N. H. Championship Downhill Race, Laconia, N. H. 

. 29—Interscholastic Meet, Franconia, N. H. 








Owing to the unusually large number of dates this month, the facts part of this page 


has been omitted. All dates for this page should reach Yankee, Inc., Dublin, N. H., by 
the 15th of the month preceding publication. 









































































Swoppers’ Column 


All subscribers to Yankee who have 


anything genuine to swop are invited 
to use this column. Allowance: one 
insertion of not more than 4 lines per 
issue, 12 issues a year. Send replies to 
YANKEE, Dublin, N. H. Aside from 
the service of putting one swopper in 
touch with another, YANKEE assumes 
no responsibility. 


I have 50 acres of land near Pinehurst, N. C. which 
I'll swop for 50 acres in southern New Hampshire. 


F—1 


What am I offered for one modernistic table, a 
banjo and mandolin? F—2 


One silver plated coffee urn holding about a gallon 
is offered for a swop that will strike my fancy. 
F—3 


Will swop perfect Sandwich cathedral glass sugar 
bowl for large size Currie and Ives print of New 
England scene. State subject. J—1 


I have one Czecho-Slovakian forester’s fur hat— 


size 22 centimeters. Make me an offer. J—2 


This is what I want: Four ladder-back chairs, one 
Welch dresser, one maple lowboy, one maple double 
bed. Tell me what you want in return. J—3 


Are you interested in fine books? I have one of a 
limited edition: George Moore’s “‘Storyteller’s Holi- 


day’. Name your swop. J—8 


Prominent artist will do portrait or exchange land- 
scape for reasonably good men’s fur coat. J—11 


Will swop black fur cap with vizor, in generally 
good condition, but with one small worn place, for 
snowshoes or what have you. J—12 


Will swop heavy pair of girl’s ski-poles for 
lighter ones. Mine weigh one pound. J—13 














A few good, reliable subscription 
Agents. Apply to Yankee, Inc., 
Dublin, N. H. 









Classified 


(sc a word per insertion) 








COLLECTOR’S ITEM: NEW ENGLAND FANCIES, nature essays 
by Dr. W. Elmer Ekblaw (geographer, explorer, lecturer). Beau- 
tiful volume. Edition 800 autographed copies. Price $1.50 postpaid. 
Write for list. Achille J. St. Onge, Publisher, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts. 








KNITTING NEWS: Hand Knitting Yarns at direct from the fac- 
tory prices. Write for Samples of the Popular Pepperell Yarns. 
Pepperell Braiding Co., Dept. Y, East Pepperell, Mass. 








FOR SALE: Sleighs; both two seater and cutter types; makers, Kim- 
ball Bros. and Francis Sargent & Co., Boston. Apply Box G, Yankee, 
Inc., Dublin, N. H. 








MODEL 112 MENTGES FOLDER, fold up to 17% x 22%, rebuilt 
in good condition. Inquire AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS, Boston. 








DOUBLE ACTING HANDPOWER PUMP 1% in. suction 1 in. dis- 
charge, first class condition, one year partial use, six dollars deliv- 
ered New England—D. R. 3 








BEAUTIFUL VERMONT MANSION, dairy, etc., all year home. 
Price reasonable—D. R. 4 








NINE CASES CROBANK ANTIQUE. Grade B perfect condition 
17% x 22%—60. Five cents pound. F. O. B. Keene, N. H.—In- 
quire Box 166, Dublin, N. H. 





CORRECTIONS 


A technical error in my article ‘New England Elms 
in Danger’’ in the October Yankee has been called to 
my attention by Dr. R. Kent Beattie, Principal Path- 
ologist of the Div. of Forest Pathology, Bureau of 
Plant Industry, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. On page 
39 of the magazine the sentence— 


“Scientists working there have shown that the 
Dutch elm disease is merely another form of the blue 
stain fungus (Ceratostomella ulmi) which causes sap 
stain in newly sawn lumber.” 


This sentence should have read as follows: 


“Scientists working there have shown that the 
Dutch elm disease (known in its ascomycetous stage 
as Ceratostomella ulmi and in its imperfect stage as 
Graphium ulmi) belongs to the same Genus of fungi 
which cause sap-stain in newly-sawn lumber’. H. I. 
Baldwin. 


On our January editorial page the number of “‘New 
England delegates who signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence” should have been 14. 


ALSO 


We wish to call attention to an error on our Decem- 
ber Facts and Dates Page. The so-called Wethersfield 
Elm mentioned thereon as the “‘oldest tree in Amer- 
ica,”” should have been mentioned thei as the “‘old- 
est elm tree in America’’. 
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At HANOVER. N. H. 


e THE SKI TRAMWAY. An improved version of the 
ski Tow. Capacity: 600 skiers per hour. 1200 foot 
ride and 350 foot rise. Convenient handles. Location: 
1% miles from town. Parking area at foot of Tram 
way. Rates based on $1 per full day. 


e SKI SLOPES 6 TRAILS. 40 acres cleared and graded 
for skiers using the Tramway. 6 miles of new trails. 
7 miles of old trail. 


eSKI INSTRUCTION By Otto Schniebs. Classes 
for both novice skiers and racers. Reservations essen- 
tial. Telephone: Hanover 368-W. 


e SKI JUMPS. One 40 meter jump. One 20 meter 
jump. Several small practice jumps. 


@ SKATING. — Excellent skating facilities on Occom 
Pond. Floodlighted until 10:00 P. M. 


Ss 


e HORSEBACK RIDING. SLEIGHING. JORING 
Two local stables rent mounts and equipment by hour 
or day. 





e THE OUTING CLUB HOUSE. Hanover’s Skiing 
and Skating Headquarters with a dining service built to 
specifications for outdoor appetites. 


@ 26th Annual DARTMOUTH WINTER CARNIVAL 
February 7, 8, 1936 





@ Annual DARTMOUTH ALUMNI CARNIVAL 


February 22, 23, 1936 





































| The Main Drive Station of Dartmouth’s Modern Ski 
Tramway at Hanover, N. H. 


The Dartmouth Outing Club 


Invites the Skiing Fraternity to Enjoy 
the Club’s Winter Sports Facilities 


At WARREN. N. H. 
DARTMOUTH, at Moosilauke 


e SPY GLASS HILL FARM. Operated by the Dart 
mouth Outing Club. The same management and the 
same atmosphere, in a more accessible location, that 
skiers enjoyed at The Ravine Camp (Burned 1935) 
Capacity: 34. Rates based on $3.50 per day 


e HELL’S HIGHWAY and 14 miles of intermediate 
trails on Mt. Moosilauke Elevation: 4811 feet 


e@ OPEN SLOPES for practice skiing at The Farm 
and in The Ravine 


e SKI INSTRUCTION For novice and intermediate 
skiers by Florian Haemmerle. Class instruction $2 per 
day. Private instruction $2 per hour 


@ Weekend SKI SCHOOLS Thursdays to Mondays 
throughout January, February and March $14 for 
three days and $16 for four days includes complete 
accommodations, meals and instruction 


e Annual DARTMOUTH ALUMNI CARNIVAI 


February 22, 23, 1936 


@e RESERVATIONS Important. Address F. K. SAYRI 
Manager, Dartmouth at Moosilauke, Warren, N. H 
Telephone messages forwarded by P. Mc/SAAC 
Warren Exchange Number 8 ring 11 Reservations 
can be guaranteed only accompanied by a 30% deposit 
can be guaranteed only when accompanied by a 30% 
deposit. 
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Come to the 


THIRD 
ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE 
on OUTDOOR 
RECREATION 


which will 

take place 

at the 
MASSACHUSETTS 
STATE COLLEGE 


Amherst, 
Mass. 


MARCH 











There will be a daily 
floor show of four or five 
acts consisting of dem- 
onstrations in rifle shoot- 
ing, pistol shooting, 
archery, fly casting, bait 
casting, golf, winter 
sports, and water sports. 
Some of the best men in 
the country participate 
in these events. 


You will find a number 
of interesting exhibits at 
the conference, too — 
and you won't fail to 
have a good time. 


See you there! 


MASSACHUSETTS 


STATE COLLEGE 
and the 


WESTERN 
MASSACHUSETTS 
WINTER 

SPORTS COUNCIL 


| ele in the 


With the Yankee 
Craftsmen 


Appearing for the first time 
in Yankee this month is Harry 
Klmore Hurd of Boston, whose 
poem the Song of the Ski ap 
pears on a center page spread 
in this month’s issue. Mr. Hurd 
writes us that he was born in 
New Hampshire, and 
is now a citizen of South Dan- 
ville, N. H., ‘Shaving married a 
lovely lady of my native state 
a year ago last November. Af 
ter my service, as Chaplain of 
the 33rd U. S. engineers; in 
France, | published POSSES- 
SIONS OF A SKY 
then a New Hampshire book 


Goshen, 


MOUNTAINS AND MOLE- 
HILLS. Three of us at Har- 
vard, saw CHRIST IN THE 


BREADLINE go through a see- 
ond edition. Having hung up 
my gown to become a cowboy 
and roamer of the Far West, | 
returned with my eurrent vol- 
ume of verse, WEST of EAST. 
By the way, keep your eye 
open for my forthcoming arti- 
HARVARD ALUM- 
NI BULLETIN on SINGING 
SONS OF HARVARD. Yankee 
is the one hundred and fifty 
ninth magazine to publish my 
work.’’ 

Vrest Orton, another new- 
comer to our pages, hails at 
present from Weston, Vermont 
(famous now for Mr. Orton’s 
own story of same which came 
out in a recent Reader’s Di- 
gest). He has a print shop 
there and has been specialising 
this past summer on beautiful- 
lv printed ballads. Mr. Orton, 
among other activities, teaches 
printing at the Eaglebrook 
School in Deerfield, Mass., and 


writes a column for the Rut- 
land Herald. In the interval 
between the time his present 


article went to press and the 
appearance thereof in _ print, 
Mr. Orton found another little 
thing to do, too. He was mar- 
ried. .. in Manchester, New 
Hampshire. 

Many have asked us ‘‘who 
wrote the Herbert F. Nichols 
material for you?’’ He wrote 
the material himself, according 
to the member of his family 


who furnished it to us. It was 
taken down by a_ shorthand 
professional. We regret we 


haven’t more of it. 


(9/15 
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Boston, Massachusetts 
Telephone: Capitol 5420 

















175 Acres 


$6500 


Here is one of the best located 
places in this beautiful county. 
An outstanding view of lakes and 
the White Mountains, yet 
than two miles from the center of 
the city. Well back from the 
road and yet only one fourth 


less 


mile from a trunk highway. This 
place combines all the advan- 
tages of both city and country. 
Here is an ideal home and farm 
which can show a profit. The 


widow owner cannot carry on. 


There are about fifty acres in 
and the 


balance is in brook watered pas- 


fertile upland tillage 
ture and woodland in which is a 
considerable amount of timber 


and wood. 


The house with its great cen- 
tral chimney and five fireplaces is 
a perfect example of the timber 
framed New England farm house 
built in the early 1800's. There 
are five rooms on the first floor 
and four on the second. Elec- 
and i 


stalled. There is an electric pump 


tricity telephone are in- 


at the barn well. 


The barn is 52 x 36 and has 


eleven ties and two horse stalls. 


For further particulars or 
appointments to inspect the 
property, address 


COUNTRY PROPERTIES, INC. 


569 Main Street 
Laconia, New Hampshire 
Telephone: Laconia 1123 


50 Congress Street 
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Prime Examples 
of Yankee 
Craftsmanship 


Here’s a workshop specializing 
in handcrafted reproductions in 
Native White Pine. It produces 
exclusive replicas of Early New 
England pieces . . useful, dec- 
Every piece 
shows that prideful care in mak- 


orative, distinctive. 


ing which is characteristic of 
true Yankee hand workmanship. 
An interesting and inexpensive 
example is this 





Knitting Yarn Reel 


A reproduction of a 150-year- 
old pine yarn reel, ideal for knit- 
ters. 514 in. long, 3 in. wide, 


434 in. high, with hardwood 
spindle. Handy as well as 
unique. 


$1.00 postpaid in U. S. 


Other delightful reproductions 
include the Old Pine Milking 
Stool, the Hanging Wall Shelf, 
the Cape Cod Child’s Chair, and 


others. Prices are moderate. 


Several of these charming repli- 
cas are illustrated in our folder, 
which will be sent on request. 


In the true spirit of Yankee hos- 
pitality, the Workmanshop in- 
vites you to drop in when you 
are in the vicinity of East Box- 
ford. 


THE YANKEE PINE 
WORKSHOP 


East Boxford, Mass. 





Craftsmen in their way, too, 
are the officers of Country 
Properties, Incorporated—Wil- 
liam J. Davis, President, James 
C. Clough, Vice President, 
Richard J. Pitman, Treasurer, 
and H. M. Davis, Secretary, 
who by their efforts have been 


| able to dispose of a great num- 


ber of different properties lo- 
cated in many sections. Early 
in the fall of 1935 they op- 


| ened a Boston office thus be- 


coming the first New Hamp- 
shire real estate brokerage 
house providing a Boston office 
exclusively for the convenience 
of their clients. The company 
handles property of all sorts. 

Recently, at a large recrea- 
tional conference in the city of 
Boston, the word went around 
the hall . . ‘‘we want to hear 
from Western Massachusetts 

* The chairman of the 
meeting repeated the request. . 
but all to no avail. Western 
Massachusetts, apparently had 
gone home for the day. But that 
didn’t mean that Western 
Massachusetts was not to be 
heard from . . this winter... 
Far from it. They have ‘‘the 
largest ski hill in the United 
States’? down there this year, 
and what with toboggan slides, 
ice skating, and other types of 
winter (‘three men 
jumps, somersault jumps, 
ete’’), they have provided 
parking space in the town of 
New Boston alone for 
10,000 automobiles .. and room 
for 35,000 spectators. Kenneth 
D. Cuddeback and Harold M. 
Gore are the chairman and see- 
retary of the Council. 

Hanover Inn, of course, is 
another one of those real New 
England hotels whose guests 
are its best advertisements. Ar- 
thur Fairfield, the proprietor, 
we understand, knows a thing 
or two about the game of con- 
tract bridge, too. And when 
one thinks of Hanover, one 
thinks of course of the Dart 
mouth Carnival, too. They'll 
miss those Olympie contenders 
in Hanover this year. . 
as if the United States team 
was almost a Dartmouth Down 
hill Team, with so many Dart- 
mouth boys on it. We never 
did get an answer to our ques 
tion as to how much studying 
those boys would be doing over 
there this year but apparently 


sports 


over 


seems 


(Continued on page llowing page 48) 












= TAUCOMULA 


aa: C lid 
at 
FRANCONIA, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


in the heart of 
the White Mountains, 
a winter sports center 
for a half-century! 


WE offer novices, intermedi- 

ates and experts on skis 
fourteen of the best open 
slopes in northern New England 
for down hill and slalom prac- 
tice; opportunities to ride well 
planned trails, including the 
famous Richard Taft, Kinsman, 
Coppermine, Tucker Brook and 
Bald Mountain; lovely wood- 
land paths for snowshoeing; 
sheltered spots for winter pic- 
nics; picturesque roads for 
sleighing; good chances for 
skating; and a new three hun- 
dred and fifty dollar ski-tow in- 
stalled on the slope of the For- 
est Hills, near the village. For 
reasonable tariffs our inns pro- 
vide the best of food and 
cheery hospitality for the win- 
ter sportsman. Perfect your 
ski technique or learn to un- 
weigh your skis at the 


FRANCONIA 
SKI SCHOOL 


which has daily lessons from 
10-12 and 2-4 under the in- 
struction of Dr. Richard Suitner 
of Saalsburg, Austria, an ex- 
pert from the Hannes-Schnei- 
der School, and Roland E. Pea- 
body, a pupil of Sig Buchmayr, 
the Austrian champion. 


For Further Information 
Write to 
PUBLICITY SECRETARY 
FRANCONIA SKI CLUB 
FRANCONIA, N. H. 














Unique Features 


INTERESTING 


AUTHORITATIVE 
“OLD MAN WINTER” every Friday, gives the latest 


information on snow and weather, ski equip- 
ment, trails, races, ski club meetings, and other 
winter sports events. It is the recognized auth- 
ority for winter sports lovers. 


“VOICE OF NEW ENGLAND SPORTSMEN” 


every Thursday, is dedicated to organized 
sportsmen throughout New England. It pub- 
licises and reports the general activities of sport- 
ing clubs in New England. Created for sports- 
men and vacationists, it is a clearing house for 
news and information on fish and game, sport- 
ing and vacationing matters. You will enjoy it 
too. 


“THE PULSE” by George Carens, leading sports writer, 


who every day discusses some phase of sports, 
knows intimately the leaders among the sport- 
ing fraternity and writes with authority about 
the sports themselves and the personalities in- 
volved. 


NEWS - All the news as you like to read it—honest, fear- 
less, complete, from the four corners of the 
earth, with a generous seasoning of New Eng- 
land activities. 


CARTOONS — EDITORIALS — COMICS — GENEALOGY — SOCIETY 
WASHINGTON INFORMATION — SPECIAL BUSINESS PAGES and the most 
complete and authoritative FINANCIAL NEWS in New England, 


Buy it Gonight ... . and Every Night 


BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT 


“A NEW ENGLAND INSTITUTION” 
A DAILY NEWSPAPER SERVING NEW ENGLAND FOR OVER A CENTURY 
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The 
Pemigewasset 


Plymouth, New Hampshire 
Telephone 370 


Of fers i. 


¢ 7 Nearby Ski 
Trails and Slopes 
(Expert and Novice) 


Toboggan Chute 


e Snowshoeing 
Skating 


Informal Ski 
Dances every 
Saturday Evening 


© Ski Lounge 
(Open to all, guests 
of hotel or not) 

¢ Bunk Rooms 
($1 per night, 
European Plan) 


Reasonable Rates 
In Main House 


— and — 


e "TED" BEAN'S 
419 Boylston St., Boston 
‘Phone Ken. 3130 


ALL EXPENSE 
WEEK-END 
TRIPS 
via B. & M. 
— and — 
@ THE PLYMOUTH 
SKI SCHOOL 


Instructors: 


EDDIE BOECK 
FRED FRANZ 


Lessons: 


$1 Per Day 
Classes: 10-12 and 2-4 

















some arrangements have been 
made for that. In any event, 
we imagine Dartmouth. still 
has plenty of performers still 
at home who will give the Car- 
nival fans a real good time. . 
and thrill..for their money. 

This gives us a chance of 
welcoming ‘‘the fourth oldest 
printing establishment in New 
England’’ to our columns, too 
.. the Sentinel Printing Com- 
pany of Keene. The history of 
that firm is a most unusual one. 
Framed in the office of John 
Prentiss, the present 
tion in that business, you will 
find three interesting photo- 
graph portraits. The 
John Prentiss who was founder 
and editor of the enterprise 
from 1799 to 1873. The second 
is John W. Prentiss, Editor 
from 1828 to 1853, and the 
third is William H. Prentiss, 
editor from 1880 to 1923... 
all of which looks to us like a 
continuous printing service by 
one family over a period of one 
hundred and thirty seven years 
.and still going strong. That 
would seem to be a_ kind of 
printer a man could rely on. 
Yankee does. 

As we go to press, we haven’t 
received the full story on Old 


mackinaw cloth. We did hear a 
rumor that Governor Brann 
and practically the entire Maine 
delegation would be wearing 
coats eut from that cloth at the 
Sportsmen’s Show this year.. 
and we know enough about 
Maine folk to that they 
don’t wear clothes that aren’t 
just right .. no matter 
makes them. We ordered one 
.. figured it would be just the 
thing for a lot of those times 
when the ‘‘big’’ coat would be 
too much like work. 

All of which reminds us that 
we started out by telling you 
something of our authors this 
month. Gladys Hasty Carroll, 
of course, should be in Maine. 
We found her in Minnesota. . 
of all places. It seems that the 
interval there, however, may be 


say 


just an interlude. ‘‘As long 
as the University of Minnesota 
holds my husband here,’’ she 
writes us, ‘‘here am I also—for 
nine months of the year. Our 
home is in South Berwick. 
Florence Eames Cook who 
was so kind as to let us have 
her impression of Mrs. Car- 


genera- | 


first is | 

















THE 
HOUSE of 


GAUNT 

















Offering ... 
Beautiful SUITS 


who | 








and OVERCOATS 
| Direct at the mill $24 


Town Woolen Company’s new 


Faultlessly Tailored — 
Genuine Gaunt Fab- 
rics — No Cotton — 
No Shoddy — 100%, 
Virgin Wool and Wor- 
sted — Sold formerly 
up to $60.00 —YOUR 





Makers of 

Cloths for OPPORTUNITY. 
Gentlemen 

in England Mr. D ‘dt id 
and Americe r. utton said, pai 
Since 1790 $70 for my last suit of this 


quality. Now at $24 each 
I'm getting 3 for about 
the price of that |." 





Drive up and see for your- 
self—you'll be well repaid. 


MERRIMAC MILLS 
ALFRED C. GAUNT & CO. 


Near Town Hall Just off Route 28 
Methuen, Mass. 


Also Boston Salesroom 
100 Boylston St., Room 938 


On WHDH Sundays at 6.15 
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The SPORTING 
TAILORS Inc. 


38 Chauncy Street 
109 Newbury at Clarendon 
BOSTON 


Truly Creators of the 
Sporting Thing to Wear 


THE VITAL THING 
IN BUYING WINTER SPORTS 
CLOTHES 


—is to eliminate guesswork ..to 
buy where authority has existed 
for years and is not a recent 
bubble of fashion. We are the 
recognized house for correct 
clothes for skiing, skating, and all 
outdoor wear. What others are 
just beginning to get excited 
about we've done handsomely in 
the past and improved upon with 
actual experience. HERE YOU 
CAN BE SURE. 


The Parka that went to Little 
America — $9.75 


Shirts of our Parka cloth — $6.50 
Ski Caps of our Parka Cloth — 
$2.75 


Our "Cravanetted" Suede Leath- 
er Jackets are the talk of the town 
— $13.50 — $15.00 


Always the newer things first. 
Write us for what you can't find 
elsewhere. 
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roll’s novel ‘‘put to drama’’ 
comes from Presque Isle in 
Aroostook County, Maine. She 
graduated from Bates College 
in 1925. 

Walter M. Robinson runs the 
Yankee Pine Workshop adver- 
| tised here in the left hand eol- 
umn. He is a westerner by 
birth, having been born in Lit- 
tle Stray Horse Gulch at Lead- 
ville, Colorado, during the 
great blizzard of 1881. He came 
East when still a boy, however, 
and got his first handful of 
nails and a hammer from his 
grandfather on a Maine farm. 
The feel of carpentering never 
| left him apparently for after 
years of ranching, engineering, 
and farming, he returned to his 
first love. Somebody showed 
him a chair purchased from a 








mail order house one night. 
The next day he had it all 
apart, and a new one made 


with his own hands which he 
| could sell at near the mail or- 
der price. He made two of 
these and put them on his lawn 
.. for sale. 

These chairs sold at once and 
after a bit he couldn’t keep up 
with the demand. Now they 
are just a sideline with him, as 
his natural ability with tools 
soon gained him customers for 
his remarkable pine reprodue- 
tions of Early New England 
furniture and decorative 
pieces, as well as the making of 
special pieces from the custom- 
er’s own design. His business 
is ...a boyhood dream come 
true. 

And back to our author’s 
again, we find that Ella Shan- 
non Bowles, as Secretary of the 
Franconia Ski Club and author 
of Burlington the Beautiful, re- 
asserts our intention in start- 
ing this column that crafts- 
manship asserts itself in many 
ways. After all, there’s only 
the difference of size in wheth- 
er you’re making a comma or 
a christiana turn. The Collect- 
or, who writes our Dreams and 
Observations article every 
month will back us up in that, 
too . . only his specialty seems 
to be figure skiing now. The 
christies and the telemarks 
have become just so many 
| punctuation marks to him. 

The Pemigewasset Hotel in 
Plymouth, N. H. has a real host 
in W. B. Horrocks there. It 
would be worth your while to 








ou will enjo 
Y “a — 
TURE ano 
TANBARK 


the 
semi-monthly newspaper 
of 


the horse world 


| JN this large, beautifully illustrated 


newspaper you will find the gossip 


| of the horse shows, articles on horse- 


manship, stories about the horse cen- 


| ters, vehicles and sections devoted 


| to 


various comments of interest 
| about horses - - - and people. 
& 
Subscription 


Price: 
$2.50 per year 
or 25c per copy 


TURF ano 
TANBARK 


119 Elm Street 
Westfield, N. J. 


J. H. Ransom, Publisher 
Glen Allan, Editor 
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UNIVERSITY 


Coffee Shop 


227-A NEWBURY STREET 
BOSTON . . « MASS. 


aaee 





LUNCHEON 
TEA 
DINNER 














ANDERSON 
FLOWER 
SHOP 


589 Boylston St., 


Boston, Mass. 





Flowers artistically 
arranged for those of 
discriminating taste. 
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| drop in sometime on their new | 


ski room, a center for all skiers 
moving up and down the state. 
You’ll see Graves’ ski draw- 
ings in the lobby . . and that 
modernistiec tap room by the 
same artist. It is a hostelry of 
character. Mr. Horrocks has 
‘‘a flair for making his guests 
feel at home.’’ You feel it the 
minute you step in the lobby. 
And of course, you know the 
Transeript . . and its Old Man 
Winter page . maps and infor 
mation for the Skier and Snow- 
shoer, articles by such masters 
Charles N. Proctor, wax 
talks, and what not. New Eng- 
land wouldn’t be New England 
without the Transcript. You 
get. that feeling of friendliness 
in their office and on 


their | 


pages for which New England | 


is noted. As our closest friends 
(next to our contents 


page), | 


they’ve got a real place in our 


hearts. 

But what you didn’t 
probably was that the late 
President Coolidge was per- 
haps the fussiest of all Presi- 
dents with regard to his 
clothes. Leastwise, we just 
learned it recently from Ike 
Hoover’s memorable book. 
Now, Alfred C. Gaunt, who 
runs the Merrimac Mills down 
in Methuen, Mass. has some in- 
teresting tales to tell in this 


know 


| respect. 


| G. Clark, the then Acting See- 


Back in 1925, Mr. Gaunt of- 
fered the Honorable Calvin 
Coolidge a suit made from real 
New England goods. Mr. E. 


retary replied that ‘‘other ar- 
rangements had made this im- 
practical but that Mr. Coolidge 
would like to procure a suffi 


| ecient amount of blue serge for 


a suit—and would of course 
wish to pay for it.’’ Mr. Gaunt 
then replied that he ‘‘should 
appreciate it as an honor if the 
President would accept the 
blue with his compli- 
ments but will nevertheless re- 
spect his wishes in the mat- 
ter.’ The cloth apparently 
was shipped for we saw this 
letter from the President there 
in Mr. Gaunt’s office. 
‘“‘The White House 
Washington 
April 21, 1925 
My dear Mr. Gaunt: 
It was very kind of you to 
send me a length of your cloth, 
which arrived safely today. I 


serge 











For Every Comfort 


* 


TIMKEN 
SILENT AUTOMATIC 
OIL BURNER 


* 


J. R. GEDDES CO. 
557 Main St., Keene, WN. H. 























Tried 


Have 
You 


The New 
Monadnock 
Ski Trail 


-- just completed 
last spring 


Laid out by scientific 
skiers, carefully widened 
and smoothed by CCC 
workers — it offers you 
ideal skiing a short two 
hours from Boston. 





Plan to stay at 


SHATTUCK’S INN 
JAFFREY, NEW HAMPSHIRE 





and while here, 
use the free in- 
struction of John 


Knudson our 
Norwegian ski 
expert. 
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| know it will prove most useful 








SOMETHING 
NEW IN 


MACKINAWS 


The “Yankee” Guide 
Says: 


"I'm strong for these new 
made of Old 
Town Moosehead Lake 


Cloth. 


You'll like them too. For in- 


Mackinaws 
They suit me fine. 
formation just write me in 


care of the YANKEE Maga- 


. " 
zine. 





TRADE MARK 


OLD TOWN WOOLEN CO. Inc. 


GUILFORD, MAINE 


On Exhibit at the 
"YANKEE" booth and worn 
by the guides participating 


in The Sportsmen's Show. 












to me. It is fine material and 
should, | imagine, provide a 
comfortable and durable suit. 
Very truly yours, 
eS Oa 
Ura KLEZ, 


a ye 
4 » 
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in41m 


v4 
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The Sporting Tailors, Ine. 
keep up with the times also 
with their uptown and down- 
town stores in Boston. They 
are ‘‘ereators of the sporting 
thing to wear’’ according to 
Smith their New England 
President and Treasurer. ‘‘ We 
were one of the first to advo- 











cHanover Jnn 


at 


“Hanover 


New Hampshire 


cate lighter clothing for winter | 


sports,’” Mr. Smith told us, 
and you will usually find 
us out in front when you want 
to be sure you are buying the 
correct apparel for a sporting 
oceasion.’’ 

The Timken Oil burner ad- 
vertisement comes from Jim 
Geddes over Keene, New 
Hampshire way. Jim circulates 
around through most of south- 
ern New Hampshire. He is a 
graduate of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology which 
means that his customers may 
have the advantages of knowl- 
edge as well as facility on their 
heating problems. We know of 
at least six Timken installations 
which are giving satisfaction 
to natives of this cold clime... 
and that’s saying something. 

But of course living in this 
cold clime .. . and visiting it. 
are not the same things at all. 
Mr. Austermann, the proprie- 


tor of Shattuck’s Inn there at 
the foot of old Monadnock 
has some ideas on the latter 


subject. He’ll tell you it does- 
n’t pay any hotel to advertise 
until it is providing comfort- 
able beds and real food 
you will remember. And 
assume he has those on tap or 
he would not be advertising 
here. But he has another at- 
traction, too, right there in his 
own back yard .. that new 
Monadnock trail. If you have- 
n’t tried it, you ought. 
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"A Yankee-Land 
Institution For 
137 Years -- -"" 




















Printers of 


- and ready to help 
YOU with YOUR 
printing problems! 

















Creativ Publicity 































News Is Going 
Round and Round! 


Clothes 


by Crosby 


To the woman who 
wants only the finest 
of individually sel- 
lected clothes ... we 
offer a superb collection 

. at prices that are 
amazingly moderate! 


CLOTHES ¢ FOR e OCCASIONS 
HELEN CROSBY, INC. 


281 Dartmouth Street Boston, Mass. 





























COPLEY SQUARE HOTEL 


A Quiet and Comfortable 


Home Away from Home.. 


Make the Copley Square Hotel your 
home during the Sportsmen’s Show. 
It is located almost next door to 


Mechanics Hall. 


Recently rebuilt, redecorated and 
refurnished. Exceptionally moder- 
ate rates prevail on all services. 
Why not drop in for lunch or dinner? 


EDWARD B. HANSON, MANAGER 
CALL KENMORE 9000 


COPLEY SQUARE HOTEL 
HUNTINGTON AVENUE AT EXETER STREET 











